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COMING Fall 1958: A special issue on J. F. Powers and Flannery 


O’Connor. This issue, as planned, is to contain articles by Louis D. 
Rubin, Jr., John Sisk, Caroline Gordon, Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, 


and others, as well as a Powers and an O'Connor bibliography. 


A NOTE ON POLICY: Since its beginning in 1956, Critique has pub- 


lished two special issues devoted to a single author and (with this 
issue) two general issues with articles on a number of authors. As 
we begin Volume II, it seems proper to say again that Critique is a 
magazine whose special purpose is to print critical articles on the 
work of contemporary writers of fiction, particularly those who have 
gone unnoticed or who have not received the critical attention they 
merit. While emphasizing “contemporary” as opposed to “modern,” 
we do not limit ourselves to presenting studies on living novelists, since 
the general issues also offer a chance to publish important criticism 
on writers who may have ceased writing but whose influence on 
contemporary fiction is still strongly felt. Thus, while we are not 
particularly interested in receiving articles on, say, Thomas Hardy and 
Henry James (unless the articles are based on new materials or break 
new ground), we are interested in publishing criticism on earlier 
writers like F. Scott Fitzgerald, Elizabeth Bowen, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Virginia Woolf, and later writers like William Styron, Herbert 
Gold, William Goyen, James Agee, R. V. Cassill, William Humphrey, 
Dennis Murphy, and others. Future issues on Novelists of the Twen- 
ties, Young Novelists of the °50°s, and Novelists of the West and 
Midwest (Walter Van Tilburg Clark, Wallace Stegner, A. B. Guthrie, 


Frederick Manfred, Allan Seager, et. al.) are being considered. 
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BECKETT’S BUMS 


WILLIAM YORK TINDALL 


Beckett created LInnommable, who creates Malone, who 
creates Macmann. Murphy, Watt, Molloy, Moran, and ~~ 
must also be numbered among inventions of the Unnamable 
—or so he assures us. These semblables, save Beckett himsel 


have been, or will be bums. All are strangers or outsiders, but 


f, are, 


outsiders who through impotence, ignorance, or disintegration 
have become insiders. Each occupies or wants to occupy a private 
container, whether room, bed, chair, madhouse, ditch or pot. 
There he miserably sits or lies, creating his own image. 
Beckett’s plays and novels, serving the same end, compose a 
single vision. The plays have puzzled and fascinated many, but 
the novels, though no less teasing, have been neglected. Without 
trying to exhaust these novels, I approach them ‘tentatively here, 
intending no more than exploration, description, and a guess or 
two about intention and other meanings. Beckett wrote the first 
two, Murphy aa Watt, in English before and during the Second 
World War, and then waned Murphy into French. The 
remaining three, Molloy, Malone Dies, and L’Innommable, were 
written in French after that war. Molloy, the first of this trilogy, 
was translated into English by Patrick Bowles with the help 
of the author; Malone was translated by Beckett himself: and 
L’Inmnommable remains in French. Whe ther English or French. 
the text of any of these novels scems acceptable. I read the 
English versions : all but the | 


) 
a 


st, which I read in French 
because I had to. Beckett’s French, like Beckett’s English, is odd 


h, 


and often obscure. 


The key to the trilogy, and, I guess. to the two other novels, 

4 of S 
too, is L’Innommable. Here Beckett discloscs the Unnamable One. 
a kind of 


bucket. This container, shallow rather than deep—less bucket 
than basin or tub—seems to be elevated a little from the ground, 


paralyzed entirely, inaudibly talking to himself in 
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if there is any, in a nameless place, grey and limitless. Unanswer- 
able questions: where he is, how he got there, who he is, and a 
reneral why occur to him as his immovable, weeping eyes con- 
emplate nothing or almost nothing; for at intervals (though 
whether regular or irregular cannot be Ee in the absence 
of time) Malone passes or seems to pass. could be Molloy 
though the hat without a brim is Malone's. . does a hat assure 
identity? Indeed, does appearance assure actuality? Murphy, 
Watt, and all the others could be around as well, but he has 
seen Malone alone. He hears an inconsiderable sound, a cry 
maybe or maybe a fart. 

Such relief is not enough for this tedium, his or ours. Persist- 
ing nevertheless, we gradually discover that Murphy, Watt, 
Molloy, Malone, and all the rest are less illusions than fictions. 

The Unnamable One has created them all, as, illustrating the 
process, he proceeds to create Mahood and Worm. All, he says, 
have a family air about them; for all are his “homunculi,” 
surrogates, correlatives, or projections, figures made in his own 
image to embody or at least approximate his concerns and _ his 
condition. Mahood, who “vivait pour moi, sortait de moi, 
revenait vers moi, rentrait dans moi,” tells an agonizing story 
about the Unnamable Cne as he tells one about Mahood. Though 
in one sense the speaker is separate from his creatures, in another, 
as he admits, they are “personne gue moi, ricn que moi, me 
parlant de moi.” Of Mahood again: “C’est moi qui lai inventeé, 
lui et tant d’autres . . . afin de pouvoir parler, puisqu’il fallait 
parler, sans parler de moi.” 

He tells himself his tales of a tub for distraction and because 
there is nothing else to do; but there are better reasons for this 
than these. Plainly the nameless Unnamable One is seeking a 
name: Mahood, Molloy, Murphy, or Watt; but why the name 
commonly begins with M, sometimes with W, is far from plain. 
Unidentifiable, he seeks — Indefinable, he secks definition. 
Tired of subject, he seeks objects. Ignorant, he seeks knowledge. 
His fictions are ways of mann not only things but self. 
What is more, he creates because he has to. 

According to that nameless, impersonal creator, then, Murphy, 
Molloy, Mahood, and all those other strangers and bums are 
aspects of the same person; and their stories, we may assume, are 
variations upon a single obsessive theme. Monotonous repetition 
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with variation seems the controlling principle. Though we cannot 
be sure that Beckett had this scheme in mind from the start, 
it seems the likeliest frame for the French trilogy, which achieves 
a kind of wholeness through progression, inter-connection, paral- 
lelism, and style. Murphy and Watt, the English experiments 
that may have inspired the trilogy and fixed its central idea, 
proved so congenial that they could be claimed suitably enough 
by the Unnamable One as his own inventions, whatever the 
differences in method and manner. 

Murphy is a queer book, an arabesque, which, however, proves 
on rereading to be less empty than it seems and far more serious. 
The characters may be grotesque, their actions preposterous, and 
the narrator’s manner at once outrageous and precious, but in 
spite of this and however lacking in obvious reference, the absurd 
pattern presents our world or parts of it. Out of an arrangement 
of eccentrics (Cooper, who never takes his hat off or sits down; 
Miss Carridge, who stinks) one solid figure emerges, Murphy 
himself. The plot concerns the quest for Murphy by Neary and 
Miss Counihan, one desiring friendship, the other love. Evading 


these and the efforts of Celia, a whore, to make him respectable, 


Murphy, who lacks our desire for togetherness. secks and finds 
escape—not only from love, eee and society but from 
living. Not quite a bum, he is a “seedy solipsist 


Murphy’s refuge from camiee is his veclitea chair. Tying 
himself up in this so that only the most local movement is possible 
and naked entirely, he finds “embryonal repose” as outer reality 
yields to inner. For him, as for Richard Lovelace, confinement 

if the body liberates the mind. A desire for closed systems is also 

satisfied by a job in a madhouse, where, admiring padded cells, 
Murphy envies the mad their private worlds. Approximating 
their condition as best he can, he retires to a garret where, 
pulling the ladder up and shutting the trap, he rocks in that 
rocking chair. This is peace of a sort, but the real thing comes 
by suffocation and fire. His executors find themselves unable 
to flush his ashes down the toilet in the Abbey Theatre, as he 
has directed, because in search of an ash can, Cooper, to whom 
those ashes have been entrusted, loses them on the floor of a pub 
amidst the sawdust, spit, and vomit. Life, as Murphy says, “is a 
wandering to find home.” 


So public an ending for a solipsist, one of many ironies, takes 
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its place in a general design, presented in part by action and tone, 
in part by discursive comment. Life, say Neary and his compan- 
ions, is a “syndrome,” humanity “ta well with two buckets,” and 
God a joker who made “ta mess of chaos.” The narrator, who 
makes of his arabesque a significant form, is omniscient but not 
impersonal, His learning is obtrusive, his diction obscure, and his 
manner as capricious as Laurence Sterne’s. There are references 
to Berkeley, William James, Rabelais, Freud, and Kurt Koffka. 
There is a philosophical chapter about the inner and the outer. 
Motifs that recur teasingly in Beckett's later novels and plays 
occur here: the two thieves who died with Christ that Friday 
and Belacqua in Dante’s Purgatory. What emerges from this con- 
fection, aside from Murphy, is the image of the rocking chair, the 
first of many containers 

In Watt, which lacks a central image, emphasis falls upon 
the absurd, the meaningless, and the incomprchensible or the 
nature of things. Though there is a reference to Finnegans Wake, 
Katka’s Castle is the closest analogue. Seedy but not quite a bum, 
Watt is still able to walk after a fashion and to crawl from 
ditches; still comparatively gee he is able to take a train 
and hold a job a while. Watt's job (with Mr. Knott, who, pecu- 
liar ‘ia lane ible, seems ie study for Godot, Hamm, and 
Youdi) is emptying Mr. hans slops. Since Watt, however 
ignorant, is a philosopher, he worries about the potness of pot: 
is a pot a pot, he wonders, or approximately a pot, even when 
one of Mr. Knott's pots? What, he wonders, is the relation 
between name and thing, between possibility and actuality; what, 
after all, is the thisness of that or the whatness of this? In the 
tiresome pages devoted to such questions, Watt is baffled in the 
attempt “to i between what happened and what did 
not happen, between what was and what was not in Mr Knott’s 
house.” Watt’s attempts, however, may suggest man’s attempts 
to comprehend the incomprehensible and to order the absurd—as 
tedious catalogues of variant relationships within a limited set 
of objects seem to illustrate man’s misapplication of rational 
method to the irrational and the trivial. Pages of fine but night- 
marish distinctions are devoted to Mr. Knott's food, a compound 
eaten with a little trowel, and to the disposal of his leavings. 

Watt's persistence and frustration seem the theme of a mixed 
chorus, singing to Watt in his ditch: “52.1428571428571,” that 
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chorus sings, and then “51.1428571428571.” Though I can make 
nothing of the digits before the decimal point, those after it come 
from the reduction of twenty-two sevenths, a fraction that was 
to fascinate Molloy. At once constant and inexhaustible, this 
approximation of pi suggests the circular unfinality of all things, 
including this interpretation, and of all endeavors. 

There are other anticipations of the trilogy. ers decrepit 
towsings with the fishwoman are not unlike th f Macmann 
with Moll. The Lynch family, connected with the aan sal of 


t 
i 


Mr. Knott's leavings, reveals the physical disintegration that was 
ty 


t ~ 
to Dpecom 


e general. That much for similarity, this for difference 
A difference between the first two and the later novels is the 
change in point of view, from distant reports of victims to the 


Victims’ m«¢ olaiaieesd improve the air of solipsism perhaps. 
If, as he claims, the Unnamable One is the narrator of the first 
two novels, he must have been livelier then and less concerned. 
By the time he undertook the monologues of Molloy, Moran and 
Malone, not to mention Mahood’s, he had aun considerably. 
But like that of some other Irishmen (I think of Swift and 
Joyce), his delight in tubs, buckets, and pots was constant. 


tal 

Molloy is divided into two parts. the first Molloy’s mono- 
logue, the second Moran’s. The connection between these parts 
is not altogether clear since the first may precede the second 
(as it does), or the second the first, or they may be simult 


rst, ey anecous 
and parallel. Inclining to the last hypothesis, I think of Molloy 
and Moran as complementary figure 


Molloy is 2 bum, complete with greenish coat and dubious hat, 


differing in mobility alone from those waiting for Godot or 
_—*" in ash cans. A vagrant, Molloy moves from dump, blind 
d 





at last, to a bed in a room. 
This progress is made difficult by progressive decay. First his 
|, 


Yo citro 11+ rn +-=Am7+ ~¢;4 +} 
l275 give out (one becoming stiff, th 


e other short), then the toes 
of one foot (he forgets which) fall off. Mute, deaf, and dribbling 
at each end, he proceeds from bicycle to crutches, then to crawl- 
ing, and, when that proves inconvenient, to rolling. When he 
finds a ditch, he lies in it. Impotent, ignorant, anxious, and, 
though remembering almost nothing, guilty, he lacks identity 


LS Vile 


or 
the sense of it, and words themselves have become meaningless 
sounds. There are no things, he says, but “nameless things, no 
names but thingless names.” As for choice: “You must choose,” 


+ 
Kil Se, 
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he says, “between the things not worth mentioning and those 


even less so.”” The question is not only how he persists but why. 

The answer can be no more than partial and paradoxical. 
Molloy persists because, though hopeless and without purpose, 
he has both hope and purpose; though without ideals, he has 
ideals of shape and order. What he calls his “mania for symmetry” 
is illustrated by rearrangements of sucking stones. He has sixteen 
of these and four pockets to put them in; but easy solution of 
the problem is prevented by his reluctance to suck the same 
stone before fifteen others have been sucked in turn. It may be 
that order, balance, and intricate relationship, the ideals of 
tists and scientists alike, and what both they and he call 
“elegance” are never attained; but attempting clegance is the 
important thing. Of Molloy one may say as he says of Lousse’s 
parrot: “It was clear he was doing his best.” Calculation always 
enters Molloy’s aesthetic, scientific, and very human endeavors. 
which reveal all that man esteems. Example: observing that the 
Times Literary Supplement serves admirably as wrapping under a 
greatcoat when one is lying in a ditch in the rain, Molloy praises 
the “neverfailing toughness and impermeability” of the paper: 
“Even farts made no impression on it.” This curious fact leads 
him to a complicated statistical examination of farting, its fre- 
quency, its periodicity: “Extraordinary how mathematics help 
you to know yourself.” 

Such structures, however indecorous their elements and how- 
ever trivial their apparent meaning, are notable as structures, 
as fictions or things made out of chaos and in spite of it by 
suffering man. No less human is the purpose that, demanding 
courage, drives Molloy through swamp and alley towards a goal. 
His quest is for his mother—for return to her room. A disgust- 
ing old bag, mad and stinking, she is nevertheless an object of 
desire. Though ignorant of place and way (for in Beckett's books 
there are no directions), Molloy gets somehow from the last 
ditch at last to that room and begins to write. Death wish, regres- 
sion, Oedipus himself come to mind. But what matters is the 
questing and the art that comes of dying. Art, as Yeats observes, 
is a kind of death; and all that man achieves comes from “the 
foul rag-and-bone shop of the heart.” As Molloy observes, “To 
decompose is to live.” That may be, but Beckett implies that to 
decompose is the condition of composing. 
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The “Molloy country” is Bally (Baille or Dublin) and its 
vicinity. Molloy’s quest starts and ends there. Meanwhile in 
Turdy, a distant town, Moran is sent in quest of Molloy by an 
order from Youdi, delivered by Gaber, an agent. (Youdi and his 
agent belong, of course, to Kafka’s company.) Moran is a good 
citizen with house, garden, bechives, and lawnmower. He goes to 
church on Sunday. Not only respectable but responsible, he obeys 
Youdi’s enigmatic command. Without idea of direction or of 
what to do with Molloy when found, Moran arrives at last in 
the neighborhood of Bally. He thinks he has heard something of 
Molloy’s mother and of Molloy, who may be any of five or more 
possible Molloys or his own invention. Moran thinks he has 
heard something of other “moribunds,” such as Murphy and 
Watt, about whom he could tell stories. But nothing is certain. 

Unable to find Molloy, Moran copies him. First knees 
grow stiff, then legs give out as he proceeds on his quest by 
bicycle and crutch and sometimes by crawling or rolling. Gaber 
appears at last to order him home. Asked if Youdi has said 
anything, the agent says: “He said to me . . . , Gaber, he said, 
life is a thing of beauty, Gaber, and a joy for ever.” “Perhaps 
he didn’t mean human life,” says Moran. On the way home, 
fifteen steps a day in the dead of winter, he occupies his mind 
with theological questions. Once there, decayed Moran goes to a 
room in a decayed house to write. He may not have found the 
actual Molloy or Youdi’s Molloy or Gaber’s but, having found 
the one of five possible Molloys who is within him, he has 
become Molloy, a moribund bum writing of moribund bums. 

Why does Moran become Molloy and why two parallel quests 
with similar endings? Perhaps—and this is one of my guesses 
Joyce’s example supplies an answer to these questions, not the 
only one, of course, and certainly not complete, but an answer 
nevertheless. We know that Beckett, one of Joyce’s friends, 
contributed to Our Exagmination an essay on Finnegans Wake. 
This essay, one of the best in the volume, proves that by 1929 
Beckett was more or less familiar with Joyce’s work. His prin- 
cipal concern seems to have been with structure and aesthetic 
theory. It is easy to assume, therefore, that when he began to 
write novels, Beckett, like Flann O’Brien, an Irish contemporary. 
wrote as Joyce's disciple. The problem, however, was what this 
assumed indebtedness consisted in and where it showed itself in 
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Beckett’s works. To be sure there is an occasional pun and four- 
letter words abound, but in texture, feeling, and tone the 
novels seem to have little connection with Joyce’s. Malone’s friend 
Jackson, whose parrot quotes Aquinas, may be a portrait of 
Joyce, who, since his father was John, calls himself Jackson in 
Finnegans Wake and in Ulysses too. But even without better 
evidence than this, the assumption of indebtedness has persisted 
—and, I think, rightly. There is a connection, good to know 
not for establishing origin, to which we are indifferent nowadays, 
but for disclosing embodied intention. My guess is that Molloy 
and the subsequent novels owe something to Joyce in theme, 
structure, and meaning; that Beckett’s trilogy, in one sense, is a 
kind of portrait of the artist—as an old man; and that Molloy is a 
parody of Ulysses. 

This hypothesis may help to explain the double quest; for 
Ulysses is a double quest, that of Bloom for home and maternal 
Molly, that of Stephen for Bloom or fatherhood. Reaching his 
room at last, Bloom curls up in foetal position, “manchild in the 
womb.” Finding Bloom, his symbolic father, and uniting with 
him, Stephen becomes a father or creator and is ready to write. 
For Joyce the womb, to which Bloom retreats after uniting with 
childish Stephen, is the creative imagination or the female element 
in the aesthetic process. The male principle is the Word. The 
union of Bloom and Stephen, their transformation to Stoom and 
Blephen, is the union of creative imagination with the Word, 
and, socially, of outsider with bourgeois. Since Bloom and Stephen 
are doubles, each has the characteristics of the other: both are 
male and female, father and son, childish and mature; both are 
Christ or the Word. Neither is complete without the other. It 
seems no less relevant here that at the end of the fifth chapter 
Bloom sits (like Plumtree’s Potted Meat) in a tub, which, 
because he is the Eucharist, becomes a chalice or ciborium. “This 
is my body,” says sacramental Bloom. Far from maintaining 
Bloom’s tub to be the original of Beckett’s buckets, I like to 
think that Beckett found this tub and all of Joyce's pots 
congenial. 

“The danger is in the neatness of identifications,” says 
Beckett, commencing his account of Vico’s effect on Joyce’s 
structure; and, cautioning “analogymongers,” he adds: “Literary 
criticism is not book-keeping.” It is prudent to keep Beckett's 
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warning before us; for Molloy is by no means an undistorted 
reflection of Ulysses. Finding no more than hints for theme and 
structure there, Beckett adapted what he adopted. 

Molloy is not Bloom, whose deepest fear is of becoming an 
“impotent, moribund” ng but Molloy is a wanderer like 
Ulysses in search of home. Detained on his journey by Lousse 
Molloy refers to Ulysses, to moly, and to casting spells, as if to 
point a parallel between Lousse and Circe, although the parallel 
of Calypso seems closer. Getting home, Molloy crawls into his 
mother’s bed as Bloom, getting home, crawls in his capacity of 
Christ Child into the bed of Molly, whose birthday is September 
8, the feast of Mary’s nativity. Many references establish Molloy 
as analogous to suffering Christ. That Molloy’s mother represents 
the Virgin is doubtful. 

Moran is not Stephen, whose deepest fear is of becoming a 
bourgeois; but Moran, an inadequate father (as Stephen is an 
inadequate creator), is secking a father, as Molloy a mother. 
Told by an agent (as Telemachus is) to sect out on his quest. 
Moran imagines Molloy a possible friend, even one who would 
be “like a father to me.” When Moran, like Stephen, finds the 
father by becoming him, there is a union of bourgeois and outcast 
that proves fertile. Moran begins to write—as we must suppose 
Stephen to have done. Molloy’s writing scems the result of 
another union, that of masculine Word with feminine imagina- 
tion. Since Moran has become Molloy, his writing must include 
Molloy’s. Both Moran and Molloy start writing in response to 
an inner voice of the sort commonly attributed to the Muse 

The parallels between Molloy and Ulysses are loose he sug’ 
gestive. Plainly intending nothing more than a correspondence 
of this sort, Beckett seems to have used allusion to Ulysses to 
enrich and enlarge his meaning—as Eliot used allusion in The 
Waste Land. As Eliot expected his readers to detect the allusions, 
so no doubt did Beckett, an equally learned man, with all the 
learned man’s assumptions. The parodies of Kafka’s Castle in 
Molloy, supporting ideas of absurdity and quest, are no less func- 
tional than the loose parody of Ulysses, which supports the idea 
of the artist. 

Malone’s dying begins where Molloy’s ends. That Molloy. 
Moran, and Malone are aspects of the same person, as L’Innom- 
mable claims, is not unlikely. Differing only in degree of paralysis. 
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all compulsively write in bed. All are elements of a portrait of 
the artist that is completed by LInnommable. Paralyzed except 
for his arms and head, Malone writes in a bed he never leaves. 
He is concerned with three things: himself, his possessions, and 
telling stories. Not potted yet, he has two pots: one for soup, 
the other for gious However confused, he does not confuse these. 

It may be, as he observes, that “Nothing is more real than 
nothing.” Nevertheless possessions are more real than some things, 
so real and uncertain at once that inventories must be attempted 
and distinctions made. The pots, for example, are not really his, 
only his to use. By the aid of a stick, his only contact with 
things, he rummages among things really his: a hat, one boot, 
an old pipe bowl. He prizes these artifacts for their solidity in 
alien flux, for their guarantee of external reality, and, perhaps, 
for the assurance that property gives. Making an inventory, like 
all statistical calculation, promises certainty, whatever its result. 
Nothing can be less certain than his present attempt. The origin 
of his possessions is lost to mind, their whereabouts is doubtful 
in spite of stick, and their value is far from clear, except for 
that of two items: an exercise book and a pencil. These are the 
writer's equipment. 

“Sometimes I miss not being able to crawl around any more.” 
So, to pass the time, rebuke formlessness, and, if possible. to 
learn something about himself, he writes stories of Sapo and 
Macmann, who, the same person young and old, are not easily to 
be distinguished from Molloy or Malone himself. Macmann (Son 
of man) is a bum. His greatcoat is exemplary and his hat, rescued 
from a manure pile, is his comfort. Like Molloy, who is also 
fascinated with possessions, Macmann feels uneasy without that 
lamentable lid. 

Puzzled by the exchange of hats in Godot and by their ubiquity 
in Beckett’s other works, we must confront meaning. What, we 
must ask, is the hatness of hat or what its whatness? Waiting 
in vain for an answer, we unprofitably recall the hats of Joyce: 
Mr. Bloom’s “high-grade ha,” Mr. Menton’s, Stephen’s, and 
Lipoleum’s on the backside of that “big white harse.” “Let us 
swop hats,” says } Mutt to Jute as if waiting for Godot. Somehow 
related to Joyce’s hats (as Malone’s stick is related somehow to 
Stephen’s creative stick or Shem’s), Beckett’s hats are also unas- 
signed, as the symbolists would say. These hats may be the 
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haberdashery of Freudian dreams. But all we guess is that they 
assure Beckett’s bums of cover and identity, always problems 
in the Molloy country. 

Found hatless and rolling in the rain, Macmann is taken to 
the madhouse at Stillorgan, County Dublin. There he finds Moll, 
whose earrings represent the two thieves, one of whom was 
unaccountably saved. Macmann’s senile fumblings with this old 
girl, although togetherness of a sort, prove scx as nauseating as 
other endeavors. Swiftian disgust with tripes and tubs and their 
uses may account for the name of Lemuel, Macmann’s keeper, 
among whose wards is a curious youngster with chamber pot 
always empty, soup pot full. “The reverse would have been 
less surprising,” but Lemuel has “ceased to wonder on what 
this creature fed.” 

This is what Malone writes, but emphasis falls upon writing 
it. Whereas Molloy shows the making of the artist, Malone Dies 
shows the artist making. It presents the process of creation, upon 
which his troubles and other distractions intrude. Aloof and 
severe, his critical intelligence evaluates, qualifies, revises, refines: 
“Scrupulous to the last, finical to a fault, that’s Malone.” says 
Malone. Bored with his fiction, he exclaims: “What tedium.” 
Bored with his description of the madhouse grounds. he exclaims: 
to hell with all this fucking scenery.” Bored with Moll. he 
decides to kill her and kills her. Aquinas, Bergson, Kierkegaard 
(to whom Malone alludes) support rational control of what 
imagination shapes. “Words and images run riot in my head.” 
he says. but this riot is directed. 

If Malone Dies shows the artist at work, L’Innommable shows 
him reflecting upon art and the artist. In Beckett’s composite 
portrait of the artist, this is the chapter on aesthetics. Here the 
story of Mahood, revealing again the nature of living, also 


ee 


supports and illustrates its aesthetic accompaniment. 

Without arms or legs, Mahood occupies a large pot outside 
restaurant of the third class near the slaughterhouse. Although 
the menu is pasted on his jar, which serves as a sign, and 
although his head protrudes above its rim, those who pass or read 
the menu ignore this potted, thinking meat. Once a week. the 
charitable proprietress of the third-class restaurant, emptying his 
jar, changes the sawdust. When it rains or snows, she charitably 
covers his head. Once Mahood was able to get around on crutches 
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which sank one day through his parents, victims of botulism, 

decaying on the floor. Now he is quietly thinking in his pot. 

The occupied ash cans of Endgame may mean renewal of hope. 
There are two cans there and there is conversation. 

The aesthetic accompaniment to this discouraging fiction con- 
cerns subject and object, aesthetic distance, the lyric, epic, and 
dramatic attitudes of Stephen Dedalus, and all that Yeats implied 
by his mask or Eliot by his objective correlative. Sometimes, 
like Stephen, the Unnamable One feels like creative God, always 
like the devil. His namelessness brings the artist’s impersonality to 
mind and his identity. Is Mahood his creator or another person 
or his creator’s image and, if so, what after all is image? All 
is voice, but whose voice? Is it that of image, of creator, or of a 
mysterious third party, maybe-a tyrant like Moran’s patron or a 
consortium of tyrants? Compulsion is involved because unable to 
speak, the artist must speak; unable to go on, he goes on. Full 
of what he calls “lesprit de méthode,” driven by his “funeste 
penchant a Vexpression,” the Unnamable One has more to say 
about the artist and his art, but I am getting tired of this and 
you can read it for yourself. “Merde,” he says. is “le mot juste,” 
or, if two are allowable, “‘merde alors.” 

These words fit what Beckett’s creative creature shapes into 
vision by tone, discourse, monotonous repetition, action, and 
image. We have noticed the sardonic comments that attend his 
narrative and the scrupulous exactness of his analyses. His tone, 
except for occasional petulance or impatience, is as neutral and 
reasonable as Kafka’s. But not uncommonly manner and matter 
alike are tedious. We have noticed Malone’s comment on his 
tedium; and, according to L’Innommable, his creatures “répetent 
toujours la méme chose” because “ils ne trouvent pas autre chose 
a dire.” This raises a question: need a writer present tedium 
tediously? Maybe not, but however boring the experience of read- 
ing these books or of sitting through the plays or of listening to 
All That Fall, the play for voices alone, the impact in each case 
is tremendous, the experience haunting. Beckett’s work is memor- 
able in spite of or, more likely, because of tedium, which becomes 
a functioning element along with tone and image. 

Image, gesture, and action concentrate his vision. Mrs. Sapo, 
in her kitchen, raises her arms in a gesture of despair. Macmann 


sv 


lies down on the ground, supine or prone, in the rain. Molloy 
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explores the dump for some disgusting thing or subsides in the 
blind alley with the other garbage. A and C meet and part on 
the lonely road. The sterile moon, white, dead, and “weary with 
my weariness,” presides over paralysis and decay, over all the 
hobbling, crawling, and rolling, over room, bed, and ditch, and 
over all those hats and pots. 

Plainly the method is symbolist; but Beckett’s narrator com- 
monly takes a dim view of those for whom all things are other 
things. “No symbols where none intended,” the last line of Watt, 
raises problems of intention, while clearing nothing up. Nor does 
the ironic account of Watt, who, though ignorant and limited, 
trics like a critic to extract meaning from incidents “of great 
formal brilliance and indcterminable purport.” 

No matter what Beckett’s attitude or intention, his novels, 
formally brilliant and often of indeterminable purport, are sym- 
bolist enough to please a critic. Of constituent symbols in the 
symbolic whole the most enormous is the bum himself. Claiming 
a place beside the clown, this archetypal figure, crawling from 
ditch, prostrate in rain, guarding hat, squatting in pot, embodies 
man’s loneliness and misery. Beckett’s bum is everyman and his 
condition ours. We are all poor slobs, after all, whatever our 
pretensions, and all alone whatever gangs we run with. “Ah,” 
says L’Innommable, “les pauvres.” “Poor mankind,” says Malone. 

Since the world of Beckett’s bums is nauseating and absurd, 
it is natural to compare it with that of Sartre or Camus, and this 
comparison has been made. Molloy refers to Sisyphus and 
L’Innommable tells stories “of being and existence.” But Beckett 
is no Existentialist. What veritable Frenchman lacks a system? No 
philosopher, Beckett contents himself, as an artist should, with 
analogics. That, he says, is what the world is like. 

The vision is desperate, but Beckett’s creatures never yield 
entirely to despair. They go on, in spite of everything, with 
courage and enterprise to their meaningless goals. “On, on,” cries 
dying Malone. “Il faut continuer, je vais continuer,” cries 
L'Innommable. Fortitude is their cardinal virtue; and unconquer- 
able gaiety, transfiguring all that dread, their triumph. Cele- 
brating humanity, their histories are compassionate, moral, and, 
however desperate, funny. 
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Personal Politics in the 
Novels of C. P. Snow 


RANEY STANFORD 


Observation of the current British literary scene seems to 
indicate that the novel of sensibility and personai relations, the 
poetic novel of the Flaubert-Joyce inheritance, is on the defensive, 
if not on the decline. The brilliant evocations fade from Henry 
Green’s prose as he restricts himself more and more to pure 
dialogue; Elizabeth Bowen and L. P. Hartley turn again and 
again to old houses and old stories that no longer seem to have 
any potent attraction for a changing society. The Lucky Jims 
and the Jimmy Porters of the contemporary welfare state are not 
interested. “Isn’t it about time we dropped the family obsession 
with personal relations?” asks a mythical young man of today 
in the New Statesman recently. “And what, if not personal rela- 
ions, is to be the new contemporary subject?” queries his uncle, 
looking up, one supposes, from his tenderly preserved first edition 
of Howard’s End. * pein I should say,” the young man answers 
firmly. ““Power and class.” 


“We live in a world of New Men,” he elaborates, “of 
cultural knights and political scientists and military heads of 
Public Corporations, a world of income tax evasion and fat, 
expense accounts. Dons squabble for radio contracts and pools 
promoters send their sons to Eton. . . . It is a world not of 
personal relations but of power, and the sensitive won't long 
survive then, whether in life or literature.” 


The young men who express themselves through the New 
Statesman fantasy are just beginning to create a ineniens of 
their own. But their attitude is shared by one serious and interest- 
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ing writer who has been creating their kind of literature for 
twenty-two years now. The novelist-turned-physicist, C. P. Snow, 
holds many of the opinions expressed above and has been 
embarked on a series of novels about power and class for the last 
seventeen years. 


_ 


Recently Snow in the New York Times Book Review 
announced that “the experimental novel,” the novel of sensi 
bility, is “as dead as cold potatoes.” “The novel only breathes 
freely when it has its roots in society,” he explains. “That is 
another lesson we have learned from the esthetic cul de 
Sensibility is not cnough . . . the novels of the atomic age 
will make a new attack on the relations of men to their 
environment. The environment will be the labyrinthian and 
highly articulated complex of our technological society, but the 
problem is the constant one, the problem of what has been 
called the ecology of man.” 


Ecology, however. has always been the primary subject of 
the novel, of all novels. “The novel, then, is a perpetual quest 
for reality, the ficld of research being always manners as the 
indication of the direction of man’s soul,” Lionel ‘Telling has 
written.” Snow’s quarrel is really about how this reality shall be 

ls of oe first half 
of this century too introspective, too limited to the psychological 


achieved. He finds, it seems, the — nove 
reactions of protagonists in familial and similarly close relation- 
ships. He feels a lack of attention to the less intense relationships 
of social man: the relationships of men in business, political and 
academic life. 


But, although it is certainly true that Snow’s subject is 
doggedly the men who ‘inhabit “the corridors of power,” as 
reviewers of his novels are fond of saying, it is also true that 
the meanings Snow’s events create bear a very strong similarity, 
even identity, with the meanings of such novelists of sensibility 
as Virginia Woolf and E. M. Forster. Perhaps the principal thing 
that Snow does again nl again is to show how the life of the 
emotions, of personal relations, lives and makes itself felt in the 
halls of government, even as Forster elaborated such warm 
virtues in Englishmen in Italy and at Howard’s End. Snow’s 
style is flat and prosaic, reminiscent and not poetic, events are 


literal and not symbolic, thought processes are rational and not 
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associative in the style made familiar by Joyce and Woolf, but 
the theme of personal relationships and their importance for the 
twentieth-century society is common to both schools of novelists. 
Snow’s novels show the debilitation created by the panic and 
emptiness in the arid pseudo-life of those of the undeveloped 
hearts that Forster so deplores. The values of Lewis Eliot, Snow's 
narrator, show that Snow’s scorn for the novel of sensibility is, 
fortunately, only an argument over the tools of creation, not over 
the product created. 


Snow, a former professor of physics at Cambridge, began a 
series of novels about British professional middle class life while 
he was a Fellow at Christ’s College in the 1930's. The novels 
now total seven, with approximately four more projected. All 
are related in the first person by Lewis Eliot, eldest son of a 
poverty-ridden, lower middle class couple in an English indus- 
trial town, undoubtedly much like Snow’s native Leicester. 
Narrator Eliot becomes a lawyer, a Cambridge Fellow, and then, 
during World War II, an advisor in a government ministry: a 
self-made man who is much occupied with how a contemporary 
Englishman makes a self. (His career roughly parallels Snow’s 
own: the novelist has written that he went into science as a 
prestige profession, taught and did college administration work 
during the 1930°s, and served as chief of scientific personnel 
for the Ministry of Labour during World War IT.)* 


The novels relate either the experiences of the narrator 
himself or those of friends with whom he has been closely 
associated. The style and tone are consistent throughout the 
entire serics: these are the reminiscences of a man_ having’ 
average intelligence but above-average concern with the past 
and its meaning. Analysis of character motivation is never deep 
but it is serious and continuous. Emphasis is placed upon what 
people say and do, and not much attention is given to the 
physical appearance and effects of the surroundings. One feels 
the immediate conflicts of personalities and ideas at a Snow 
board meeting, but has only a hazy idea as to where the meeting 
is being held, the physical appearance of the room, or the 
weather outside. 

Snow's first three novels of the life of Lewis Eliot— 
Strangers and Brothers, 1940; The Light and the Dark, 1947; 
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and The Time of Hope, 1949—all seem failures in the final 
analysis for the same reason. They all present protagonists who 
are dark, passionate and irrational. It shows the limits of Snow’s 
talent that he fails to embody these figures with a convincing 
sense of life. This failure in imagination is revealed when Snow’s 
the profound insight that Thomas Hardy has into Sue Brideshead 
in Jude the Obscure and the skillful way the latter novelist 
dramatizes that complex woman for the reader. George Passant. 


ability to create a would-be complex character is compared to 


the brilliant failure of a provincial lawyer in Saeiggei and 
Brothers; Roy Calvert, the morbid non-conformist, linguistic 
scholar and sexual athlete of The Light and the Dark; and Sheila 
Knight, neurotic wife of Lewis Eliot in The Time of Hope; al} 
remain paradoxical mysteries to Narrator Eliot—and all remain 
paradoxical mysteries to the reader, who must perforce gain a 
sense of their reality through Eliot’s presentation of it. It is as 
if Eliot, the average intelligence, the representative of everyman. 
had been intrigued, even obsessed, all his life with the erratic 
re the obsession of the completely rational for its 
completely opposite. But interest or obsession does not guarantee 
insight, and Eliot invariably fails to bring these tormented 
creatures to life, or even to show us any admirable qualitics in 
them that would make their inexorable downfalls significant. 


But the conclusion of the first novel in the series, Strangers 
and Brothers, presents a situation that recurs several times in 
Snow’s novels: a_ situation that dramatizes the contrast 
between crude public caricatures of character and that actual 
complex of good and evil that makes real, that is, personally 
experienced, character. This contrast between the false abstrac- 
tion and the real experience is presented throughout Snow’s 
works and is one of the main consequences of Eliot's a 
It is also one of the most profound meanings that the reader of 
Snow will find in his work, and a meaning that goes a great. 
way to justify his significance as a novelist. 


George Passant, a provincial lawyer and the central figure 
of Strangers and Brothers, has inspired Lewis Eliot to rise above 
his station as a clerk in local government and to enter law and 
go to London. Passant is the intellectual gadfly who brings the 
gospel of early twentieth-century iconoclasm to the small town 
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and who forms a group of kindred and rebellious young people 
about him, including Lewis Eliot. But he lacks the ability to 
carry out any of his visions and remains an assistant law clerk 
in the town, stymied by the opposition of the local powers, until 
the visionary dreams wither away and Passant falls back 

juvenile pursuit of alcchol and sex to compensate for the loss. 
The group of liberal visionaries gradually becomes a group of 
dreary sensualists: Bright Young Things 


1 


of the 1920's, rather 
tarnished because their nonconformity has become conven- 
tional. Shady financial deals entered into by Passant and _ his 
friends to finance their trivial parties finally bring them all into 
court and Lewis Eliot returns from London to defend them- 
and to defend his own youth. Ironically, the defendants are 
unjustly acquitted because Eliot’s senior law partner, Herbert 
Getliffe, makes a passionate and illogical plea to excuse their 
wrongdoing as a product of their times: the post-war period 
when many of the young believed they could make a world 
solely of pleasure and let responsibility go by. Much to the 
amazement of all concerned, and to the disgust of George 
Passant, this plea is successful. A tangle of disappointed youthful 
dreams and hopes, scen by the respectable townspeople as 
unbridled lasciviousness, has now become before the court the 
pitiable result of post-war moral instability. But whatever they 
have done or have not done, both Passant and Eliot know their 
lives were their own making and this official view (the court 
presentation) of them is false and insulting. 


The distinction between public false images and private 
true ones, and the harm that misjudging this distinction can do, 
is 2 major theme throughout Snow’s novels. In The Masters, 
1951, perhaps his most skillful and unified work. this distinction 
provides the crux of the plot. Vernon Royce, Master of a 
Cambridge college, dies of cancer and even before his eventual 
death the Fellows of the colle: 
factions about candidates re the forthcoming vacancy. The 
ensuing coalitions and fallings-out constitute, as Lionel Trilling 
and Walter Allen have both noted, a microcosm of political 
life. The political maneuvering serves to dramatize Snow’s posi- 
tion on political decisions and their basis. 


ge are grouping themselves in 


Narrator Lewis Eliot, now a Fellow at the college with a 
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part-time London law practice, joins the faction that supports 
Paul Jago, Senior Tutor, for the mastership. Eliot supports Jago 
because he finds him passionately concerned about human beings, 
even though Jago is a steady churchman and conservative and Eliot 
is socialistically inclined and a supporter of the Spanish Loyalists. 
Ideological sities though, Eliot maintains, are one thing and 
vena politics another, and the failure to judge principles 
according to their living contexts is a political failure at its 
most significant level. The principal opponent to Jago is R.T.A. 
Crawford, a science faculty member, who is high in the echelons 
of the Royal Society and holds all the right—that is, left— 
opinions; but who, according to Eliot, is cold, pompous and self 
assured, all mind and no compassion. Jago is impetuous, often 
foolish, but these qualities enable others to form human rela- 
tionships with him. And running the college (the, — unit 

f power here) is more than an intellectual task; it i 
that is, a human task. “This is a job where human 


i political, 


A 


oOo a 


Neings come 
first,” Eliot argues with Francis Getliffe, his good friend and 
another college scientist. (p. 79) But Getliffe persists in evalu- 
ating Jago as a supporter of Stanley Baldwin and national drift, 
not as a_ potential rg master, and therefore is not to be 
f unfortunate judgment brings the novel 
to its climax when aaaeae old Pillbrow, a humanities 


persuaded. This kind « 


scholar who has always amazed Eliot and his associates by his 
youthful vigor and understanding, returns from Europe and 
decides Jag » must be opposed because of Germany’s concentra- 


tion camps. Eliot argues in vain: “You've always set a value on 
; 

human iaieas Surely you’re not going to pass over the differ 

ence between these two? You're saying that you'll just vote for a 


programme. = you really ready to forget what human beings 
mean?” (p. 267) But Pillbrow hardly understands Eliot’s terms 
and the latter comes to realize that Pillbrow’s age is inexorably 
pushing him out of the world of emotional kinship in personal 
relations and that therefore he clings to and urges on his 
abstract political panaceas that much harder. The older man 
feels that the young are all concerned with ideological politics 
and to express a similar concern is a way to be a member of 
their ranks. There is no more to be done save for Eliot’s group 
to resign themselves to the election of a man who, Eliot tells 


Pillbrow, if the books they have ae their lives to were to 
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disappear tomorrow, “wouldn't notice the difference.” (p. 267) 

One can see quickly that the analysis of political behavior 
that Eliot is making in the quiet confines of a Cambridge college 
has significance for the more turbulent world of our time. The 
rationalization of subjective desires into seemingly objective 
programs is as old as man, but our age, through the means of 
mass communications, has drawn more and more hitherto separate 
routines of life into impingement upon one another, and brought 
us more and more opportunities to blur distinctions and judge 
events for wholly extrancous reasons. Pillbrow rejects Jago 
because men the latter does not know do not take action against 
the tyrannies of Nazi Germany; men of a more recent date have 
felt an irritation or worse against their Catholic acquaintances 
because of the late Senator McCarthy, or have overlooked the 
verifiable wrongdoings of a Negro because of Little Rock. 
Events do relate to one another more and more as the institu 
tions of the world interconnect and affect each other more 
closely, but this growing complexity seems to furnish more and 
more opportunities for the decision-making individual to go 
wrong, when he applies values drawn out of one context arbi- 
trarily into another context where they do not apply. 


That this application of feelings in the wrong context can 
often be amusing is demonstrated in an incident from Snow’s 
most widely discussed work, The New Men, 1954. At a meeting 
of British atomic scientists protesting the Americans’ use of their 
bomb on Hiroshima, a Nobel Prize-winning physicist, a friend 
of Lewis Eliot (who is now working for the wartime Ministry of 
Labour, interpreting scientists to politicians and vice versa), 
suddenly attacks Eliot’s presence at the meeting. Eliot is astounded 
at this unprovoked assault from a friend of long standing, but 
learns his critic has nothing against him “personally”; the scien- 
tist is objecting to the “official” Eliot, the servant of a govern- 
ment that is allied with a government that drops atomic bombs 
to win its wars. Eliot, who believes that human relationships 
can only be personal or else they are not human, once again 
notes how seemingly rational, abstract political generalizations can 
lead one so far away from the living reality of the physical 
world that one’s actions can become ludicrously irrational. 


Caricaturing real people and then making erroneous decisions 
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based upon the false images is pathetic in the election of a master 
of a college, and is humorous at the meeting of the atomic physi- 
cists, but it becomes at once more profound and darkly evil in 
the central conflict in this novel, The New Men. American 
reviewers have largely treated this book in terms of its subjec 
matter: the British search for nuclear fission devices and tech- 
niques and the moral problems coming as a consequence of the 
first atomic bombs. But the main problem with which this novel 
is concerned is the conflict between Lewis Eliot and his younger 
brother, Martin, over the place of personal relations in our 
politics-torn world. Martin, a physicist, has joined Walter Luke’s 
atomic project early in the war, and Luke’s genius eventually 
builds and runs a heavy water pile successfully. 


In a fashion very reminiscent of reality, international politics 
comes to play as important a part in these events as mathematical 
formulae. Almost all the scientists have been politically left to 
some extent, Eliot comments; many have been Communist sympa- 
thizers but a few have been party members and still are. In the 
tradition of the 1930's Eliot notes that at worst “the Communists 
have done ill that good might come,” (p. 212) and most of the 
scientists presented seem to agree with this opinion. Physicists 
Luke and the younger Eliot, as well as Lewis Eliot and other 
government officials, know that Communists have been and are 
employed on atomic projects and that these include a young 
physicist, Sawbridge, who is one of Luke’s most devoted assist- 
ants. A conflict emerges between Luke and the younger Eliot 
over the security problem presented by Sawbridge’s work on the 
project, with Martin desiring to have Sawbridge and the espionage 
risk removed. The liberal, humane Luke, much in the fashion 
that Lewis Eliot himself espouses, scorns the possibility and 
Sawbridge remains—until Allied intelligence uncovers Soviet 
espionage in Canada, traces out the web of agents to England, 
and finds that Sawbridge is involved. 


But much more is involved here than the issue of loyalty 
and treason, Lewis Eliot gradually realizes. Martin Eliot has not 
merely opposed the retention of Sawbridge, he has also obtained 
Luke’s opinion in writing so that the latter’s kindness and trust 
have now become an officially recorded mistake in judgment. 
Then Martin volunteers to help the British security agents make 
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their case against Sawbridge, and, with his technical knowledge 
of exactly what data has been passed and what it involved, he 
brings about the breaking down of Sawbridge’s protestations of 
innocence in long hours of relentless grilling. 


As a result of this episode, Luke is now regarded as the 
brilliant scientist but unwise executive, and it is suggested in the 
higher echelons of authority that a change in the directorship 
of the research project is much in order. The change is made, 


liot, of cours 


and the directorship is offered to Martin Eli: 

Lewis Eliot knows that Martin has not planned or even 
foreseen all of this, but he also knows now that his brother has 
always been looking through the situations in which he was 
.¢ situation and 


engaged, looking for an opening to maneuver t 
the people involved in it, friends or not, for his own personal 


advantage. He has coldly hecanieies detached, part of himself 


from his relationships in order to anticipate what ‘will be publicly 
acceptable and then to participate sie that. As Martin manipulates 
Luke’s generosity into an act — by his superiors as stupid, 
if not evil, and manipula > public image of Sawhbridge as a 


; 
“Commie” traitor for ee own gain, Lewis Eliot sees tha 
brother can alienate himself from human relationships in sae 
to treat his fellow scientists and friends as “things” for his own 
selfish ends. Oddly enough, Martin’s capacity to see men as both 
associates and as rungs on the ladder of siibiioe is quite analo- 


rae outlook of Sawbridge himself, who 


gous to the morally 
for years has worked side by side with men he regards simultan- 
eously as friends and i as Fascist lackeys whose individual 
value is nothing if their wills should conflict with the coming 
brotherhood of men. In one of the more brilliant scenes in the 
novel, Lewis Eliot describes Martin and Sawbridge facing each 
other at one of the numerous interrogations, the loyal servant 
and the traitor: “The two young men stared at each other with- 
out expression with the faces of men who had learned, more 
deeply than their seniors, to give nothing away. They did 
even show dislike. At th at moment there was a cartoon-like 
resemblance between them.” (p. 254) 


The human mind cannot help distorting reality by simplifica- 
tion when forming judgments of events in which the individual 
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judging has not personally participated, Lewis Eliot remembers 
from the trial of George Passant in earlier years. But to coldly 
anticipate these distortions and to manipulate others to one’s 
own ambitious end by exploiting them is more than an unfortu- 
nate human tendency; it is a thoroughly immoral act. Our society's 
growing interconnections have not only proliferated the oppor- 
tunities for these distortions to be made wholly in good faith, the 
mass media that have made possible the close impingement of 
events upon each other have also made possible the opportunity 
for the unscrupulous to “sell” one set of distortions advantageous 
to themselves to a wide public that has neither the time nor the 
insight to experience the complex living truth. Commercial adver- 
tising and political ends blend together and the modern obsession 
with ideological politics leads the political fanatics to excuse the 
distortions or even to ignore the reality in order to achieve a 
desired goal. Sawbridge is both deluding and self-deluded, and 
his political mania has led him out of the realm of normal human 
relationships altogether; Martin Eliot, on the other hand, sees the 
distortions that political desires make in reality, but then chooses 
to make use of political prejudices to bring himself power. Both 
are moral ambivalents who seck their ends by fraud. The Eliots 
and Sawbridges are called “new men” by their creator because 
they represent men of new mental techniques, techniques of 
science that have catapulted them to power and prestige minus 
the western cultural heritage and minus much of the 
personal experience with the values that this heritage 
carries. But one suspects that Snow implies that the younger 
Eliot and Sawbridge are “new” in a sense that Lewis Eliot is 
not, that they are alienable, that they are capable of getting 
outside the code of personal loyalties that is the bone structure 
of Lewis Eliot’s behavior and then manipulating the public images 
of these loyalties to the disadvantage of those who still hold to 
the old ways. As Lewis Eliot looks upon these two young men 
together, then, the intuitive, awkward but human tradition of 
personal relations, epitomized by the kind of civil servant that 
Lewis Eliot is, is being brought sharply up against the men of 
power of the future, the personality manipulators and the dema- 
gogic exploiters. 

On the night that Martin receives the offer of the director- 
ship, Lewis pursues his brother through the London streets to 
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have this conflict out with him. The normally reticent Lewis, 
rendered even more reticent by close kinship, walks and talks 
trying to articulate the almost unconscious code by which he 
lives. “Climbing on the Sawbridge case was bad enough—but 
climbing at Luke’s expense, foreseeing the mistake that Luke’s 
generous impulse led him into, taking tactical advantage both of 
that mistake and his [Luke’s} illness—I might have done the 
rest, but if I had done that I could not have lived with myself,” 
Lewis thinks. “In the long run, he would turn on anyone above 
him.” (p. 271) 


Surprisingly enough, Martin Eliot eventually rejects the 
offered appointment, but not in shame or remorse, he coldly 
informs his brother. Lewis Eliot is a sentimentalist, the younger 
man implies, for Martin states categorically one must accept the 
way of the world or else reject the world. “If you accepted the 
bomb, the burnings alive, the secret, the fighting point of 
power, you must take the consequences. You must face Sawbridge 
with an equal will. You were living in a power equilibrium, 
and you mustn’t pretend; the realities of liberal humanism had 
no place there.” (p. 300) Lewis is appalled. The personal politics, 
the faith in judgment of personal experience that he and his 
close friends on the faculty and among the scientists espouse 
may be scorned as trivial in this new world of power politics, in 
the new vast institutions with hitherto-undreamed-of resources 
for mass character manipulations, but it seems to Lewis Eliot 
that personal politics are really needed now more than ever. 
“Some of us have been too delicate about personal relations,” 
Martin has told him. “People matter; relations between them 
don’t matter much.” (p. 299) But people can only be appre- 
hended through physically experienced relationships, and to lose 
the sense of respect for another being as a separate and unique 
being, is, to Lewis Eliot, to cut oneself adrift in a world of 
caricatured images of people, where human judgment at its 
wisest is completely impossible. 


The quarrel about the place of personal loyalty and honor in 
public life is continued at moments in Snow’s latest novel but 
one, Homecomings, 1956. At one point here Lewis Eliot com- 
ments on the Sawbridge case to his future father-in-law: “You 
ought not to think I like what we’ve done. Or a good many 
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other things that we're ee to do. People of my sort have 


only two choices in this situation, one is to keep out and let 
others do the dirty work, the other is stay inside and try to 
keep off the worst horrors and know all the time that we shan’t 
come out with clean hands. Neither way is very good for one...” 


(p. 250) 


One notes here that in his customarily fair, honest and 
objective appraisal Lewis Eliot docs not choose between the way 
of Martin Eliot and himself, but that Lewis Eliot’s life itself 
shows his own choice and preference. Eliot’s position indicat 
that the 


tes 
the only hope of keeping human our world of constantly 
complicating technological processes and rigidifying social institu- 
tions is to carry into it the sense of integrity in human relation- 
ships that Lewis Eliot embodies. His ideal of public service, as 
once expressed in The New bine is at once cautious and realistic, 
yet idealistic and moral, “being well meaning all the time, and 
thinking of nothing worse than our own safety.” (p. 300) 
Snow, in his polemic against the experimental novel, has 
failed to see that the novelists he excoriates, such as Virginia 
Woolf and ‘Ther Green, although not dealing with the same 
settings in the same prosaic techniques that he espouses, arc 
nevertheless as concerned as he with the full life of human beings 
in a world of other men. To say that Party Going and To the 
Lighthouse are not novels that relate to the social world (as 
Snow has said)* is to reveal a fantastic critical deficiency. The 
trip of the Ramsays to the lighthouse and Max Adey’s night 
party in the fog-enshrouded railway station are not just isolated 
patternless events, but are symbolic commentaries upon life in the 
world of our time. Snow either will not, or cannot, produce work 
in this fashion, so he chooses the matter-of-fact presentation of 
the literal everyday reality. But the values embodied in the 
actions and judgments of Lewis Eliot are the values achieved 
and expressed through personal relationships, and are the same 
values of the novelists of sensibility that he has decried. The 
young novelists who share many of Snow’s views will find, and 
are finding, new structures of action to reveal life in a changing 
world, but they will do well not to ignore the personal politics 
of Lewis Eliot, that simple “set of rather old fashioned notions 


about loyalty and generosity,” as Trilling has called them,* held 
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modestly by the narrator and displayed by him in contemporary 
situations where a growing disregard for them is shown. The 
quiet, hard-headed but warm-hearted struggle of Lewis Eliot to 
live and let others live full human lives in the board rooms of 
authority links Snow to the strongest tradition of the English 
novel, the tradition of liberal humanism that cuts through many 
and varied techniques of individual novelists, and gives the best 
novels of Snow their calm strength and importance. 
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An Interpretation of Joyce Cary’s 
THE HORSE’S MOUTH 


Mar JoRIE RYAN 


nm 


It is only fair to warn the reader that this study of Cary 
The Horse’s Mouth is also a plea for a writer I think we have 
neglected. Two facts—that Cary died recently and that critics 
have been turning to writers who, like him, are not primarily 
innovators and experimenters—may justify both the study and 
the plea. And being aware of this double purpose, I have perhaps 
been able to resist the temptation to which a critic in such a 
position often yields—the temptation to overstate his case. With- 
out making extravagant claims for Cary I can, I hope, show 
that the critics who have noticed him, for the most part book 
reviewers for newspapers and semi-popular magazines, have done 
him a disservice by overlooking important aspects of his work 
and that serious critics might well take another look at him. 


Cary says (Saturday Review, May 28, 1955, p. 12) that 
the world of his novels is “. . . my special world, the world of 
the free imagination, the permanent creation...” and he 
continues: 


Because we are free creative souls, for ever inventing, achiev- 
ing, we live in a world of continuous revolution, continuous 
change. . . . The personal tragedics of ruined men, superseded 
business, frustrated artists, can be mitigated by various devices, 
but the fundamental insecurity, the fundamental conflict remain. 
To the free personal soul we owe all love, beauty, everything that 
makes life worth living; and also the everlasting conflict and 
insecurity that makes it tragic. Freedom is all our joy and all our 
pain. 


We can sum up the view of life in all his novels in some such 


way as this: the more freely man exercises his imagination the 
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sharper the conflict with natural and social restraints will be; yet 
if he does not exercise his imagination he has lost the battle by 
default. And without any serious over-simplification we can divide 
his novels into those dealing primarily with characters who exercise 
their imaginations freely and those dealing primarily with char- 
acters who are afraid of life. 

To understand Cary we must, of course, know all his novels; 
but an analysis of The Horse's Mouth (Harper and Brothers, 
1944), the last book in his trilogy on the artist, should be 
enlightening. If we think of Cary at all we are likely to think 
of him as writing in the ecighteenth-century tradition, as writing 
“picaresque” novels. (We are thinking of the novels about free 
creative souls; there is little of the picaresque in his studies of 
the fearful.) An analysis of The Horse’s Mouth, the most ambit- 
ious of his picaresque novels, may clarify the nature of his 
relationship to earlier writers, a relationship the popular critics 
have never carefully examined. It may also show that Cary, 
though not a flawless novelist and not an innovator, is more of a 
craftsman than the popular critics would have us believe. 

The Horse’s Mouth covers a shorter period of time than most 
of Cary’s novels. It takes us through the last few months in the 
life of the half-mad artist, Gulley Jimson: from his release from 
prison, where he has served time fo harassing an art dealer who 
he thinks has obtained some of his early paintings fraudulently, 
to his death in a fall while he is working on what he thinks is 
his masterpiece. Jimson as artist and man is a complete individual- 
ist. He has rejected in turn Classicism, Impressionism, and Cubism 
ior his own unique style, a style comprehensible only to himself. 
He defies convention and law and even the objective facts of life 
(old age and decreasing physical strength) in his attempts to 
get the money he needs to continue painting the way he wants 
to paint. His defiance of convention and the tricks to which he 
resorts relate him at once to the earlier rogue and picaro, but 
he is always motivated by his intense desire to paint. As he puts 
it, “I paint pictures for fun, and need money to stay alive.” 
(p. 141) The main action is concerned with his desperate 
attempts to get money, and there is a definite progression: he 
suffers increasingly crushing defeats in his battles with the forces 
of society and nature as he becomes increasingly violent in his 
attacks. 
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We can, in fact, distinguish three scenes, cach marking a 
violent defeat, as climactic. After futile attempts to trick Hickson, 
the art dealer, into returning the pictures, Jimson in a rage steals 
some objects from the galleries, throws stones through its windows 
when he sees the police coming, and is once more imprisoned. 
For a time after his release things seem to be looking up for him. 
Alabaster, an art critic, wants to write his biography and the 
Beeders, a wealthy couple, want to buy a picture in his earlier, 
more conventional manner. But Jimson invades their apartment 
to paint a picture not in his earlier manner on their walls (he 
has long since abandoned canvasses as too restrictive). Forced to 
leave London hurriedly when they return, he finds himself penni- 
less in a small resort town and hits upon the picaresque expedient 
of convincing tourists that innocent views of the sea are French 
postcards. Another rogue who considers the town his territory 
beats Jimson so severely that he is hospitalized for several months. 
After this debacle, his struggles become even more violent. Hickson 
having died, he turns to a former mistress, Sara Monday, who 
also has some of his earlier paintings, which she clings to as 
mementoes of their life together. In a scuffle over the pictures, 
he accidentally pushes her down a flight of stairs, fatally injuring 
her. At last he succeeds by trickery in renting an abandoned and 
condemned garage and in the final scene stands on a scaffold 
painting on the wall, as officers intent on ousting him and 
patrons of art curious about his new work crowd below. The 
wall collapses, and he falls. 

Along with the increasing violence of the action there is a 
development of the ironic attitude Jimson takes toward his situa- 
tion and the situations of those around him, for he is the most 
detached as well as the most exuberant of Cary’s characters and 
in the final scene expresses what can only be called his own 
brand of Cervantic comic irony. He chides the nun who is 
attending him for being solemn and says that he would be 
laughing if it were not physically impossible. When she answers 
that it would be more fitting if he were praying, he says, “Same 
thing, Mother.” This is only the most definite expression of 
his attitude throughout the book. Life, he says, is made up of 
“big certainties and little surprises” (p. 294), the certainties 
being violence, defeat, death, and the surprises the ways these 
come about. His fall is the more amusing to him because Sara, 
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by giving the police false information about her assailant, had 
just saved him from another defeat at the hands of the law. 
And his early comment that Blake was “one of those asses who 
takes himself seriously” (p. 41) is only one of many expressions 
of his feeling that this state of affairs is ultimately comic. 

Because of the comic irony in this book, as in the other Cary 
novels that remind us of the picaresque, we should talk specifically 
about Fielding and not about eighteenth-century novelists in 
general in relating Cary to earlier writers; and because of the 
character of Jimson we should, in discussing The Horse’s Mouth, 
talk specifically about Joseph Andrews and its predecessor, Don 
Quixote. The heroes of all three books are men at odds with the 
world they live in, and all three authors find in this situation an 
irony that encompasses both the hero and the world. Yet the 
view of the world underlying Jimson’s ironic attitude is quite 
different from that underlying Cervantes’ and Fielding’s, and 
the tone of the book is accordingly different. The irony in 
Cervantes’ book changes and deepens as we realize first that Don 
Quixote’s romantic idealism is inadequate as a guide to conduct 
in the world as it is, then that the opposing realistic view is 
equally inadequate, and finally that all earthly concerns are 
trivial by comparison with eternal veritics: in Cervantes’ final 
scene Don Quixote is praying. Fielding deals more lightly with 
the same matters, confining himself to the finite and the more 
obviously comic, but the irony in his presentation of Parson 
Adams is of the same kind. Although Parson Adams’ faith in 
primitive Christianity and classical learning leads to his discom- 
fiture in the everyday world, he is never as ridiculous as those 
who merely preach what he practises. Fielding’s irony, like 
Cervantes’, rests upon his and his readers’ acceptance of absolute 
and timeless religious, moral, and ethical standards. Jimson’s 
eternal verities, however, are, on the one hand, the restraints 
placed on man by his physical limitations and by organized 
society and, on the other, an intensely subjective individualism 
that must be expressed, despite the dangers of such expression, 
if he is to live at all. 

I have been speaking of Jimson’s attitude rather than of Cary’s, 
for The Horse’s Mouth, unlike either Joseph Andrews or Don 
Quixote, is a first-person narrative. Cary’s use of the first person 
may disturb the literalminded, in view of the book’s ending, 
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and it also complicates the problem of distinguishing the character's 
attitude from the author’s. We must make the attempt, however, 
if we are to determine whether Cary is presenting Jimson as a 
model of the artist and commentator on life—that is, whether 
he means us to take the title seriously. The most serious technical 
flaw in the book is that, although it seems clear that Cary does 
not intend this, it also seems clear that at times Jimson speaks 
for his author as well as for himself. 

It is, of course, naive to identify automatically author and 
first-person narrator, and Cary, in his comments on his use of 
the first person in another book, Herself Surprised (“Way a 
Novel Gets Written,” Harper’s, February, 1950), shows that he 
does not identify himself with his a ster: “I chose a means 
of presentation which, because that character was simple and 
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had to be simple, active, unreflective, ane not show the c 


ter in depth, as aware of itself, or its significance in the world.” 
Although Jimson is not as naive as Don Quixote and Parson 
Adams and is aware, or thinks he is aware, of the significance of 
life, we should not assume that he speaks for Cary any more 
than the heroine of Herself Surprised speaks for him. 

The most convincing argument against making this identifica- 
tion to be found in the book itself (and arguments going outside 
the book are suspect) is that Cary is careful to make Jimson 
refer to his increasingly confused mental state, references that 
support our feeling that there is too much of the childishly 
irresponsible about some of his actions for us to take him with 
complete seriousness. Although Jimson often comments on the 
necessity for calmness he is seldom calm, and he deteriorates 
physically and mentally. When the unexpected return of the 

eeders forces him to leave the apartment where he has enjoyed 
such exhilarating freedom, he is so shaken physically that he 


can hardly walk and so shaken mentally that he raves against 
governments to a bus full of startled Englishmen. In the final 
scene, after the fatal quarrel with Sara, he is in a condition 


bordering on delirium and surely is not to be identified with Cary. 

Yet that we are intended to take Jimson, childish and irre- 
sponsible as he sometimes is, with a degree of seriousness is clear 
from Cary’s treatment of other characters in the book. Like 
Fielding and Cervantes Cary contemplates ironically both his 
hero and the more sensible people with whom the hero is at 
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odds, although he contemplates ironically a world they would 
contemplate with bewilderment if not with horror. The other 
characters are living in the same kind of world Jimson lives in, 
and Jimson’s attitude toward the objective facts of this world, 
extreme as it is, is at least as satisfactory as theirs. As in all 
Cary’s books, the characters who venture suffer defeat, but they 
do not find this situation amusing. There are a few who do not 
venture: the Beeders and the art dealer. Hickson, who, as Jimson 
(almost certainly speaking for Cary here) says, has “rolled 
himself in comfort all his life.” (p. 9) Plant, a shoemaker who 
cannot put comfort between himself and the world, substitutes 
Spinoza and tries to fit his misfortunes into a logical system. 
At the end of the book, having lost his right hand in an accident, 
he is living in a flophouse, still faithful to Spinoza. Sara, in 
this book as in Herself Surprised, vacillates between Jimson’s 
world and the world of respectability. She dies because she will 
not relinquish the paintings that represent for her the freedom 
of her life with Jimson. Nosey, an aspiring young artist, accom- 
panies Jimson on some of his travels, engaging for the first time 
in the battle against the world and taking his rebuffs with 
complete seriousness. The more serious and conventional, more 
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“normal” attitudes these people take toward life neither avert 
disaster nor help them to bear it any more courageously than 
Jimson bears his disasters. 

We should probably take Jimson as artist and man about as 
seriously as Jimson takes Blake. It seems clear that Jimson speaks 
for Cary in espousing a Blakcian individualism and anti-intellee- 
tualism. Jimson often quotes the passage 


And if the babe is born a boy 

He’s given to a woman old 

Who nails him down upon a rock 
Catches his shrieks in cups of gold 


and this passage underlines the conflict between the individual 
and society that is a dominant theme in this novel and all of 
Cary’s novels. There is also an obvious connection between these 
lines and Jimson’s interpretation of the fail of Adam and Eve as 
a “fall into freedom” (p. 178), his preoccupation with the Fall 
and the Creation as subjects for pictures, and his and Sara’s 
death by falling. And Cary undoubtedly intends the final scene 
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—Jimson painting on a crumbling wall as the forces of law and 
convention close in on him—to symbolize the artist’s pligh 
Jimson’s monologues on art and life are, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, often confused. But he is almost certainly speaking for 
Cary when he says that an artist must follow his impulses though 
he can never be sure whether his work is a “genuine intuition of 


fundamental and universal experience” or only pornography 


(p. 102), and when he says that though Blake was one of those 


asses who takes himself an his nonsense is full of truth. 
This latter judgment is the one Cary scems to be making about 
Jimson: there is some truth in his nonsense, some sanity in his 
madness. 

Cary, then, does not make every scene the vehicle for both 
Jimson’s subjective interpretation of his experiences and his own 
objective commentary on Jimson and his experiences. Another 
way of explaining the book’s weaknesses is to say that he does 
not maintain in every scene the tone of comi-tragic hed that 
permeates the best scenes. Jimson sometimes (as ‘mn on he tries to 
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through the windows) is not really comic but only ridiculous. 


drive out the tenants of a house he wants by ‘adie rat 
At other times, especially when he is expounding his theory of 
art, he is neither comic nor tragic but only pompous and boring. 
But the virtues of Cary’s method—the objective, draraatic pres- 
entation of Jimson’s adventures in the taverns, boarding houses 
and art galleries of London—more than outweigh its weaknesses. 
The Sines scenes establish the dominant mood and tone so that, 
with occasional exceptions, the later scenes convey a deepening 
humor, satire, irony, and pathos. The best scenes, and there are 
very good ones, are quite different in mo a and tone from the 
eighteenth-century scenes they superficially resemble, and they 
are much more complex than we would expect from reading 
popular criticism of Cary. 

There is, for example, the reunion of Jimson and Sara after 
a separation of many years in a scene reminiscent in some ways 
of the literature of the eighteenth-century: in its vitality and 
rough exuberance and in the variety of “characters” presented. 
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But this scene, in which Jimson and Sara recapture something of 
their youthful vigor, has overtones of irony and sadness 
of their present situation. Sara laments that the worst thing in 
the world is to grow old and fat, and Jimson corrects her by 
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saying that the worst thing is to feel young and yet know that 
you are old. Perhaps the most successful incident in the book, 
one rich in humor, satire, and ami. is Jimson’s extended sojourn 
in the apartment of the Beeders. Jimson, a sculptor friend, and a 
model live royally in the apartment, painting on the walls, selling 
the furniture to buy equipment, and apparently defying with 
impunity the laws of the actual world—they give their imagina- 
tions free sway for a few mad days. The satire of the rich, 
well-meaning, uninformed art collectors is complete when the 
Beeders, unwilling to give the impression that they are thwarting 
an artist, do not prosecute Jimson but instead accept as a genuine 
early Jimson a sketch he hastily makes for them. Our knowledge 
of what has already happened to Jimson, however, makes us feel 
that his success will be only temporary; and he escapes legal 
prosecution only to be beaten physically by his outraged compet- 
itor in the card-selling racket. In this scene, too, Cary reminds 
us of earlier writers: the satire is directed at the favorite target 
of Fielding and other eighteenth-century moralists, hypocrisy. 
But its climax is not a reminiscence of the cighteenth-century 
but rather a reminder that the laws of Cary’s world are still 
operating. 

, bringing to light the irony implicit in all of Cary’s writings, 
this analysis of the best of his “picaresque’ novels gives a 
different and, I think, a clearer understanding of his work than we 
get from the book-reviewers, who overlook this aspect of his 
novels. They evidently want to see in Cary’s writings a reaction 
scious the features of modern fiction they object to: in Mr. 
R. W. B. Lewis’s useful terminology (“The ‘Trilogy’ of Graham 
Greene.” Modern Fiction Studies, Autumn, 1957), the first 
generation’s interest in style and technique and the second 
generation’s choice of subject matter. They refer only casually 
to the earlier writers with whom he has affinities, making no 
attempt to define the important differences in attitude and 
echnique. And, to use Cary’s terms, they dwell on the joy and 
overlook the pain that inevitably accompanies it. Mr. Harrison 


Smith, writing in the Saturday Review, makes a typical comment: 


What Joyce Cary has accomplished is to confront and attack 
the almost universal conviction, which the shock of the First 
World War and the long years of the depression had created, that 


life was not worth living: to prove the unreality of that twisted 
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fictional world of the last 30 years, inhabited by psychotics, per- 
verts, and gloomy existentialists who flourish on the craving for 


imaginary thrills of people who have lost their faith in the future. 


Mr. 


Smith has not considered very thoughtfully the nature of 
the world Cary describes on the same page of 


the Saturday 
Review. Although Cary’s belicf that the “free personal soul” is 
the source of all our joy gives great vitality and exuberance to 
the books, like The Horse’s Mouth, which deal with characters 
wl } 


10 are free souls, the pain in these books is correspondingly 


psychotics, it is doubtful that a psychiatrist would call any of 
the characters of The Horse's Mouth, with the possible exceptions 
of the Beeders and Hickson, “normal.” The book-reviewers 
would make Cary a sentimental optimist who refuses to face the 
grimmer facts of life. If this interpretation is correct, he belongs 
with the novelists Mr. Edmund Fuller has criticized for sentimen- 
talizing the lovable rogue (“The New Compassion in the Amer- 
ican Novel,” American Scholar, Spring, 1957). Cary’s irony, 
however, saves him from sentimentalism, and the world of The 
Horse's Mouth is really as grim as the world of any other twen- 
ticth-century novel. 


Probably one reason serious critics have neglected Cary is 
that they have taken the book-reviewers’ appraisal of him at 
face value. This analysis of The Horse’s Mouth indicates other 
reasons. Cary, for somewhat different reasons from those the 
popular critics have advanced, does not quite belong either with 


the novelists of the first generation or with t 
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hose of the second 
generation to whom we have recently turned our attention. His 
own definition of the problem of writing a novel separates him 
from the experimenters of the first generation. In “Way a Novel 
Gets Written” he says: 

The problem of construction, then, is to design a book in 
which all the characters and incidents form parts of one coherent 
experience for the judgment, and at the same time to give it the 
vitality of a narrative from actual life—which in itself, of course, 
has no meaning 


g, or such a confusion of meanings that it adds 
up to nonsense. 


Although influenced, like every other contemporary novelist, by 


the experimenters (his attention to point of view alone distin- 
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guishes him from the earlier novelists to whom he is often 
compared), he is not primarily an experimenter himself. A 
favorite technique—that of The Horse’s Mouth—is to present 
the experiences of a first-person narrator, with flashbacks for 
necessary additional information and events, and this technique 
was conventional long before he adopted it. 

As long as novelists and critics were exclusively or primarily 
interested in technique, Cary would not attract much attention. 
The recent interest in the novelists of the second generation who 
are not first of all experimenters has removed that barrier, at 
least as far as Cary’s unpicaresque novels are concerned. A study 
of these novels dealing with people who do not venture or who 
venture hesitantly would reveal Cary to be as acute a novelist 


oa 
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manners as any now writing. The comic irony is muted in 
these books, for as usual he writes from the viewpoint of his 
characters and they do not regard their situations as comic or 
ironic. 

In his picaresque novels, the barrier of his attitude remains; 
though his world is as grim as the world of Camus or Greene, his 
attitude toward it is quite different from theirs. Mr. Lewis quite 
rightly does not plan to include Cary in his study of the second 
generation novelists who have adapted older forms—and especially 
the picaresque-—for their own purposes. Cary certainly uses 
picaresque devices in his own way, a way quite different from 
Fielding’s. The nature of his irony, however, separates him from 
other novelists of the second generation and indeed from the 
major novelists of the twenticth-century. The view that the world 
is ultimately comic, although it is one of the five or six ways 
men have always looked at life, has been unfashionable for many 
years and has always aroused suspicion. As we have seen, Cary 
in his picaresque novels is closer to Fielding than to any othe 
eighteenth-century novelist, and he may be suffering the fate 
Fielding has suffered in some quarters: the fate of being consid- 
ered essentially frivolous. We still tend to measure seriousness of 
purpose by seriousness of expression. The world of Cary’s 
picaresque novels is, as he says, his own special world, and we 
have to make an effort to enter it. The chief purpose of this 
study is to suggest that the effort is worth making. 
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Class and Conscience in 
John Braine and Kingsley Amis 


JoHN D. HuRRELL 


Few literary labels have gained such rapid and wide accept- 
ance and yet been so inaccurate as the phrase “angry young 
men,” which is now popularly used to describe a small group 
of post-war British writers. Originally coined to describe certain 
fictitious characters created by these writers, it has somehow 
become attached to the writers themselves, so that they are 
thought of as constituting a unified school with the single aim 
of presenting the case for the socially underprivileged.’ These 
young writers, principally Kingsley Amis, John Wain, John 
Braine and the dramatist John Osborne, all write against the 
background of the Welfare State, and are constantly aware of 
the moral and emotional strain imposed on a not inconsiderable 
section of the population by life in a society undergoing a form 
of social revolution. In their work they all give consideration to 
lass distinction and its related social problems, with particular 
reference to the “in-between” class of professional men and 
intellectuals newly graduated, by virtue of state-financed educa- 
tion, from the ranks of the alte and lower-middle classes 
But there the resemblance ends. Osborne is the only member of 
the group whose work deserves the adjective “angry,” and whose 
main concern—or so it scems to me—is largely non-literary social 
criticism. He has gone much further than the others in an anger 
that strikes at everything he construes as the enemy of social, 
political, and emotional vigor. Inevitably this has led him to 
outspoken attacks on the institution of monarchy—“the gold fill- 





ing in a mouthful of decay”"—the Conservative party, and even, 
in a kind of private war, upper class reviewers who are incapable 
of understanding his plays because they have had no real social 
contact with the living counterparts of his stage characters. 


Osborne seems to be taking art steadily towards political involve- 
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ment in the European manner; for him the time for good-humored 
tolerance of the British ruling class is past; his enemies are too 
dangerous to be laughed at; they must be fought. 

Braine and Wain seem satisfied, at the moment, with chroni- 
cling the times they live in. Their protagonists have rejected 
political solutions to their problems, though a political assumption 
determines motivation throughout the novels. This assumption 
can be simply stated. State Socialism promised equal opportunity 
to all, but failed to destroy privilege and did little for those 
state-educated, lower middle-class young men who could not 
identify themselves with any established social category. Ignored 
by the expensively educated, confident upper classes, rejected by 
the working class (and even discouraged from an attempt to join 
them by the example of Orwell’s almost ludicrous failure), and 
critical of the comfortable middle classes, they are forced into a 
political neutrality, even apathy. Their hope lies in association 
with the class above them, but this involves cynical acceptance 
of moral and intellectual standards they have been conditioned 
to reject. Ironically, while it is impossible to “Hurry on Down,” 
there is always “Room at the Top” for the young man of talent 
who is prepared to sacrifice satisfactory personal relationships to 
material ends. It may not be possible ever to become a member of 
the upper classes, but by the acquisition of expensive suits, a sports 
car, and a club membership, it is possible to pass in this society, 
and even to deceive waiters, taxi drivers, and pub proprictors 
into giving one the kind of service normally reserved for those 
“at the top.” The price to be paid for this social promotion—as 
Braine portrays it-—is loneliness and atrophy of the emotions, 
since no human contact can be made without considerable 
wariness. 

For the young man involved, moving in a society whose code 
of conduct is alien to him, the process of adjustment is likely 
to be difficult. As material for literature it may be seen as comic 
or tragic, according to the degree of involvement the writer allows 
himself. For the comic novelist or dramatist it is a rich field, 
provided he is sufficiently detached from the characters he 
creates. For the more socially involved novelist, the attempt at 
assimilation lends itself ideally to a tragic treatment. The desire 
to compromise, to lower moral or intellectual standards in a 
search for social or professional success, continually forces a 
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crisis of conscience on the young man with more ambition and 
talent than connections, and it is this crisis of conscience in the 
young man without a distinctive class allegiance that is treated as 
comedy by Amis and as tragedy by Braine. 

Social success achieved at the expense of emotional and moral 
integrity is a familiar tragic pattern in modern fiction, especially 
in America, and Braine has chosen to recount the career of hi 
civil servant hero in these terms. Joe “als in Braine’s Room 
at the Top, is the son of working class parents. He has passed 
his accountancy examinations while in a wate prison camp 
for non-commissioned officers.” Slow promotion in the civil service 
has brought him to a new job in the Treasurer’s Office of a 
prosperous northern town, some distance from the sordid scene oi 
his youth. For the first time he has the opportunity to rise from 
his home town 
background, and deciding that he will go “to the top” | 


ne 


his social class, to make a fresh start away from 


cultivates eon ge among the wealthy leaders of local 
society. His envy of the upper — is longstanding; he has 
had numerous discussions with his friend Charles in the past, 
carefully analyzing the sauieiia for success. Charm, for 
instance, is to be cultivated: “we had the notion that 
we could learn how to use it our careers would be much 


s¢ 1 
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benefited.” Everything, they believe, can be bought 
women, and the attractiveness and desirability of a man’s wife 
is 2 measure of his social success. “The girl, with her even suntan 
and her fair hair cut short a a style too simple to be anything 
but expensive, was as far beyond my reach as the car. But her 
ownership, too, was simply a question of money, of the price 
of the diamond ring on her left hand.” His envy of the rich is 
based on a strong sense of social injustice. “I wanted an Aston 
Martin, ! wanted a three-guinea linen shirt, I wanted a girl wit! 
a Riviera suntan—they were my rights, I felt, a signed and sealed 
legacy.” Joe’s decision is to collect that legacy, and he does so 
ruthlessly, using people as long as they can help him and then 
discarding them, stifling his conscience whenever it disturbs him, 
finally entering with determination into a marriage with the 
daughter of a rich local businessman, conscious al! the time that 
he is debasing his own character and making any spontancous 
enjoyment of life impossible. “I was manocuvring for position 
all the time, noting the effect of each word; and it seemed to 
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devalue everything I said.” Indirectly he is the cause of the 
death of one woman, but for this there is no price to pay, 
except to his own conscience; nobody blames him, and he is left 
at the end of the novel with everything that he set out to acquire. 
To achieve wealth and social status he has sacrificed moral and 
emotional integrity. Although he has been genuinely in love with 
the girl he marries, this love is now without value, since she has 
become no more to him than a symbol of social success. He is 
corrupt, in the fullest sense of the word, and there can be no 
return to innocence. 

Braine’s implication is that Joe Lampton’s case is typical 
of many in present-day Britain. Under an carlier and more rigid 
class system Joe would have been just as envious of others wealth- 
ier, better educated and better connected than himself, but it is less 
likely that he would have been afforded the opportunity to turn 
envy into action. Joe has falsely assumed that happiness will come 


by raising his 


to him automatically when he has eradicated envy 
social status. Faced with the crisis of conscience he has succumbed 
to the lure of success, and his tragedy is that of any man who 
discovers too late that he has exchanged his humanity for a set 
of social symbols. lene Osborne’s characters cry out in frustra- 
tion against a class barrier that is still to be broken, Braine’s hero 
crashes the barrier successfully but in the process receives wounds 
that may well prove spiritually fatal. Osborne regards his charac- 
ters with pity, Braine with a deeper compassion. 

Amis has chosen to present a somewhat similar problem ir 
comic terms, and has therefore set himself a harder task, assuming 
that he wishes his comedy to be taken seriously, as satire rather 
than farce. In an article on satire that he wrote for the New York 
Times Book Review Section (July 7, 1957) Amis refrained from 
commenting on his own work, but he sketched in the background 
against which his three novels must be placed. His attitude in this 
article will serve, I hope, as my excuse ie treating his three comic 
novels, with perhaps incongruous solemnity, as the expression of 
a seriously considered view of some aspects of the contemporary 
British scene. 


Post-war changes [in Britain} have been quick to reflect 
themselves in satire, which next to caricature has always proved 
the most socially sensitive of the arts. The welfare democracy, 
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with its internal shifts in the balance of power, is a satirical arena 
far vaster and richer than the stratified democracy which is now 
yielding place to it. Old-established forms of privilege are on the 
defensive, although far from being on the retreat: at this stage 
aristocratic posturings are at their most vapid and most vulnerable. 
New kinds of privileges are in the ascendant, each battling for 
mastery: at this stage the vices and follies of the social climb and 
the economic rat-race offer themselves for deflation. Until the 
new society is simplified and stabilized, which may not be for 
decades, we are in for what I have called a golden age of satire. 


Most reviewers of Amis’s work have not, I think, fully under- 
stood the moral basis of his comedy (an idea he would almost 
certainly reject himself as pretentious, just as he deflated the 
comments quoted above as “the foregoing sociological homily”). 
Lucky Jim is often referred to as a satire on provincial university 
life, and individual episodes are cited as examples of Amis’s comic 
imagination; Jim himself is commonly seen as the typical “‘scholar- 
ship boy” who cannot hope to succeed simply because he is out 
of his social depth. Somerset Maugham shudders at him as a 
representative of the unmannerly, unprincipled, lazy, and incompe- 
tent lower middle classes who will eventually bring Britain to 
ruin by their ambition.” But such comments avoid the questions 
which have to be asked: why does Jim Dixon get into the predica- 
ments that Amis relates so vigorously? What is so wrong with 
society that Jim cannot cope with it without making a fool of 
himself? Does Amis, in fact, have a consistent comic vision? The 
answer is to be found in the motivation behind Jim’s comic 
escapades. 

Braine treats as tragedy a young man’s desire to control his 
own destiny, and his achievement of this ambition at the expense 
of integrity. Amis treats the same desire as comedy, allowing his 
hero to achieve success without losing his sense of proportion. 
Jim has taken the easy way out on one occasion, by specializing 
for his degree examination in a subject (Medieval History) that 
he knew was “a soft option.” Now, in his first appointment as 
lecturer in a provincial university, he is required to teach nothing 
but this subject. Rightly or wrongly, he feels that the Middle 
Ages is a period whose cultural importance is greatly over-rated. 
Moreover, the head of his department, Professor Welch, sees this 
period of history as a kind of Golden Age, and requires his 
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junior staff to participate wholeheartedly in pretentious cultural 
activities designed to reproduce medieval England in the twen- 
ticth century. He seems to Jim the epitome of the middle-class 
intellectual, self-important, sly, and, despite his inefficiency, 
secure. Thus Jim is forced into an equivocal position: he must 
pretend to expert knowledge that he hardly possesses, in a 
subject whose importance he questions, and at the same time he 
must toady to a man for whom he has no respect. For economic 
reasons the desire to succeed in the job is strong. But Jim is no 
hypocrite, and has a guilty conscience about remaining in a 
position which requires so much deceit to so little purpose, other 
than financial and social security. Compromise is abhorrent to 
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crisis, and it is this 


nim. He is thus in a state of constant moral 

conflict between principle and self-interest that Amis presents 

in a succession of comic scenes. Those aspects of provincial 
| 


university life which are the ob; of his satire are not mercly 
£ fae : Re ne c inmnics they si 
random examples of affectation or lack of principle: they are 


symbols for the standards that a young man must adopt if he is 
to succeed, whatever his profession. Jim must never forget to 


address Welch as “Professor,” he must pretend an interest in 
folk —— disguise his northern accent, write pseudo-learn-d 
articles for the historical reviews, and at the same time connive 
at the aoe of educational standards to the point where they 
“chuck Firsts around like teaching diplomas.” He must be 
“well schooled in giving apologies at the very times when he 
ought to be demanding them.” He must, in short, constantly 
keep his sense of proportion in check, lending his interest and 
approval to statements and situations he detests. 

For most of the time Jim is able to suppress his desire to be 
vigorously abusive in the presence of pretension. The faces he 
makes to fit various situations mock at the serious consideration 
he is expected to give to the vanity and affectation of his 

colleagues. But the tension caused _ this continual compromise 
increases in him as the novel progresses. It first finds an outlet 
in drunkenness, when he deserts rn musical weekend with 
Welch and his family to spend an evening at the pub. The 
episode involving the burning of the bedelothes may seem to be 
a gratuitous piece of farce, but it is Jim’s natural, though invol- 
untary, reaction to a situation in which he is forced to participate 
for economic reasons in a social event he despises and where 
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he cannot speak his mind openly. It is the central comic incident 
in the novel, and many of the later scenes derive from Jim's 
attempts to avoid the consequences of his action, while not 
fully convinced that he has been morally wrong at all. The 
burning of one’s bedclothes, he scems to suggest, is a small price 
to pay for having inflicted suffering on somebody who is morally 
superior. The reason for Jim’s involvement in so many brushes 
with Welch and his family is that really he does not want to 
keep his job at all. Lucky Jim is not a novel about a young man 
whose attempts to succeed in his profession meet with constant 
frustration. It is about a young man who instinctively tries very 
hard, and not always subconsciously, to be dismissed, since 


dismissal gives him freedom from compromise. 


The tension becomes uncontrollable as Jim’s probationary 
period nears its end. The lecture on “Merrie England.” which 


is. as far as he knows, to be the test of his abilities, serves also 


as the test of his integrity. The nervousness which allows him 


to accept the excessive quantities of liquor that are offered him 
is not simply anxiety over the 5 - a public lecture. Jim 
is afraid not that the Iecture will be } lure, but that it will 
be a success. Like any hero of the anoaaia novel, his fear is 


that when the time comes he will “sell out.” So he begins his 
address with an unconscious imitation of Welch, continues with 
mimicry of the Principal, and settles down eventually to com- 
plete destruction of the naive eal assumptions which 
underlie his script, prepared originally to please Professor Welch. 
Amis has already, in an earlier episode, made Jim’s true view of 


the cultural importance of the Middle Ages abundantly clear. 


Those who professed themselves unable to believe in the 
reality of human progress ought to cheer themselves up, as the 
students under examination had conceivably been cheered up, by 
a short study of the Middle Ages. The hydrogen bomb, the South 
African Government, Chiang Kai-shek, Senator McCarthy him- 
self, would then seem a light price to pay for no longer being in 
the Middie Ages. Had people ever been as nasty, as self-indulgent, 
as dull, as miserable, as cocksure, as bad at art, as dismally ludi- 
crous or wrong as they'd been [then }?* 


Whether this idea is intellectually valid or not is really irrelevant. 
The important thing is that Jim must, to keep his job, plausibly 
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state the opposite case. But his desire for self assertion wins, 
and he totally invalidates the meaning of his words by his method 
of delivery. 


He began to infuse his tones with a sarcastic, wounding bitter- 
ness. Nobody outside a madhouse, he tried to imply, could take 


seriously a single phrase of this conjectural, nugatory, deluded, 
tedious rubbish. 


This stand on principle (as he sees it) begins unconsciously. Jim 
“could never understand afterwards’ how he had come to 
imitate Welch-and the Principal. But the destruction by tone of 
voice, and the final explicit attack on “the home-made pottery 
crowd, the organic husbandry crowd, the recorder-playing crowd,” 
is made with full awareness of the probable consequences. Jim 
is, of course, drunk at the time; he is no dragon-slaying hero, 
but he has at last refused to compromise for the sake of security. 
The economic crisis for Jim—job or no job—and the moral crisis, 
have been forced to a climax side by side, and in entirely comic 
terms. 


In Lucky Jim Amis has a firm grip on narrative structure. 
The period of the action is confined to the last few weeks of 
Jim’s probation; the running battle with Welch and his family 
presents the crisis of principle in terms of comic conflict of 
character. But parallel to this, and introducing new elements 
into the moral framework of the book, is the Jim-Margaret- 
Christine relationship. In many ways this is the most important 
element of the narrative, and for the most part it is treated quite 
seriously. Since Margaret is a lecturer at the university and a 
guest at the Welch house, and since Christine is Bertrand’s girl 
friend, these episodes are closely integrated into the main story. 
But the choice Jim must make between the two girls represents 
another, and fairly distinct, moral and social dilemma. It is not 
merely a choice between a rather unattractive neurotic girl and 
an uncomplicated pretty one: it is a further decision to be made 
in favor of the real rather than the fake, and involves an attempt 
to break out of the restrictions of class and environment. It is 
this situation that provides an answer to the question frequently 
asked about Jim: how far is he to be regarded as the spokesman 
for Amis in matters of moral behavior? One sentence in particular 
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places all the virtuous qualities with Jim. “He'd been drawn into 
the Margaret business by a combination of virtues he hadn't 
known he possessed: politeness, friendly interest, ordinary con- 
cern, a good-natured willingness to be imposed upon, a desire 
for unequivocal friendship.” Margaret has tried once to commit 
suicide—or so he believes—when jilted by another man, and 
he is afraid she will make another attempt if he abandons her. 
He feels responsible for her, and responsibility for other human 
beings—especially another lame duck like himself—is part of 
his code of onions Only when he discovers that her suicide 

tempt was staged for dramatic effect, and was hysterically 
insincere, does Jim consider himself free to transfer his allegiance 
to Christine. Margaret’s neuroticism is another form of affectation. 
For all her alliance with Jim against the Welch family in minor 
matters, she fails him morally by her attitude over the incident 
of the burnt bedclothes. Her coolness to Jim is only partly caused 
by her jealousy of Christine; her middle-class sense of propriety 
is also offended, as it has been when Jim attempts to take her 
amorous advances at their face value. Christine, on the other 
hand, represents honesty and good humor, and this central comic 
episode clarifies the distinction between the two girls. 


On her first appearance Christine represents the unattainable 
to Jim. 


The notion that women like this were never on view except 
as the property of men like Bertrand was so familiar to him that it 
had long since ceased to appear an injustice. The huge class that 
contained Margaret was destined to provide his own womenfolk. 


As a defense against his own hopeless susceptibility, Jim invents 
reasons for disliking Christine: she seems arrogant, and she moves 
awkwardly. The scene at breakfast the morning after the fire 

carefully designed by Amis to distinguish between the two 
girls. Jim deliberately intensifies his northern accent; he picks 
up a fried egg in his fingers; he tells Christine about his drunken 
mishap. But she refuses to be either shocked or impressed. She 
continues eating a large, ungenteel breakfast, covering her eggs 
and bacon with ketchup. Jim notices that her fingers are 
“square-tipped, with the nails cut quite close,” and that her 
front tecth are slightly irregular. She is clearly neither unattain- 
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able nor pretentious. Moreover, she says nothing to him about 
his duty to confess his delinquency to Mrs. Welch. She is, in 
fact, an ally not merely in an escapade, but in Jim’s pursuit of 
integrity; she, too, has a sense of proportion. However, he cannot 
himself of the feeling that she is out of his class. Recognition 
class is, of course, a prerequisite to further friendship. Until 
robes has <atetd Christine in a class background, which in present- 
day Britain, Amis implies, is no casy task, he cannot tell whether 
he loves or despises her. During the ride in the taxi after the 
college dance (a scene in which there is not the slightest sugges- 
tion of comedy) Christine reveals herself, too, as a victim of 
situation. She is so attractive, and seems so confident, that Jim 
cannot believe she does not really know how to manag ie own 
life successfully. Yet she is really quite ansniaiaied “T look 
behave, and all that... . But it’s 
only the way I look.” She is, in contrast to Margaret, frank 


about money, paying her share of the taxi fare (in a most 


he 
as if I know all about how to 


un-middle class way) because she earns more than Jim. She stubs 
out her cigarettes in her saucer, and— haa most important of 
all—she has a faint cockney intonation about her voice. As 
Jim’s case, moral integrity and modest social origins go together 


| 


even when accompanied by a certain vulgarity of behavior. 


The ending of the novel, with Jim getting the good job and 


the pretty girl, has been much criticized as a concession to 
convention, yet it is surely part of the morality of the book. 
Gore-Urquhart is a successful businessman, but he is sincere 
and well-mannered. Despite the pretensions of the university 
group, they do not stand up when a lady enters the room; 
Gore-Urquhart does. He is the only person, apart from Christine, 
with whom Jim can speak without exercising caution, and when 
Jim leaves for London it is to embark on a career where his 
freedom from petty affectation will be appreciated. and where 
the nature of his dutics as Gore-Urquhart’s private secretary 
requires him to be constantly on the alert for fakes and | 

I have, of course, simplified the issues involved in Lucky Jim. 
There is much to be ridiculed in Jim, much to be tolerant of in 
Welch. In this novel nobody escapes satirical treatment (except, 
perhaps, and notably, Christine) and Jim’s lack of social poise, 
inevitable though it may be in the circumstances, is as productive 
of our laughter as is the affectation of the Welch family. But 
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Jim’s virtues and defects are those of the new class he represents. 

Amis’s second novel, That Uncertain Feeling, centers round 
another case of troubled conscience and social friction. He has 
moved out of the university setting and placed his hero in 


i 


a 
public library, but once again a job is at stake, in this case 
promotion to a Sub-Librarianship. John Lewis is highly susceptible 
to feminine charm (though as usual with Amis, mainly when 
it is of the obvious variety) and succumbs easily, despite his 
settled antagonism to her class, to the advances of Elizabeth 
Gruffydd-Williams, a young married woman from local upper- 
class society. He is somewhat shocked when he discovers that 
her husband is chairman of the Library Committee and that 
she can give him sufficient inside information to ensure his success 
with the appointment board. Only later does he discover that 
everything has been rigged in advance, and that he has been 
selected for promotion simply because the committee chairman 
wants to spite the Chief Librarian by appointing a man the 
latter dislikes. Thus Lewis's debates with his conscience turn out 
to be purely academic after all, since he would have been 
successful without Elizabeth’s assistance, which at the last minute 
he rejects. Having allowed himself to drift with the situation 
for some weeks, making no clear decision about his moral position, 
integrity submerged under an irresistible attraction for Elizabeth 
that is composed partly of sexual desire and partly of social 
vanity, Lewis finally decides to refuse the job when it is offered 
to him. But the complication that arises from this indicates 
that Amis has moved beyond the fairly simple issues of Lucky 
Jim. Lewis’s principles are all very well, but what about duty 
to his wife and two children, who are existing in much less 
than comfort on his meagre pay? Aren't these principles merely 
selfish? Does he have any right to despise his present job as dull, 
let alone refuse the promotion? The problem is raised, but left 
in the air. Lewis’s wife apparently forgives him for his marital 
waywardness (there is a break in the narrative at this point) 
and the situation is saved by their removal from the scene of 
temptation, with his integrity—and hers—left intact.” When the 
novel closes he is at work in the office of a colliery in another 
town, still being tempted by other women but determined to resist. 

Unlike Lucky Jim, this novel is marked by an almost totally 
serious treatment of the main incidents. Despite what has been 
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said by reviewers, it is certainly not an advance on the earlier 
novel as comic fiction. Indeed, much of the humor is purely 
gratuitous, even irrelevant. Once again setae is attacked, 
as exemplified by Welshmen who ape English upper-class society, 
Welshmen who extoll Welsh folk culture beyond the limits of 
reason, and middle class tradesmen with social pretensions. John 
Lewis does battle with corruption, on a small scale, but his main 
conflict is with his own concupiscence. It is, of course, this that 
leads him into his encounters with the Anglicized Welsh nouveaux 
riches, but these encounters are productive of humor only because 
he Lins a natural tendency (unrelated to moral disapproval) to 
involve himself in ludicrous situations. In fact, precisely those 
decisions for or against moral integrity that in Lucky Jim are 
productive of satirical humor are in That Uncertain Feeling the 
cause of purely non-humorous scenes. Certainly this novel does 
not put Amis into the category of “angry young men”; indee 
it is the best evidence he could adduce in proof of the misapplica- 
tion of that label. That Uncertain Feeling happens to take place 
in the same year as Lucky Jim (there is at least one allusion to 
an incident in the earlier novel, involving the notorious historian 
Caton) and it contains a limited amount of incidental satire on 
contemporary British society, but the basis of the narrative is a 
personal crisis peculiar to the protagonist; the sociological impli- 
cations are really quite minor. 


Amis’s latest novel, I Like It Here, is barely worth serious 
consideration, since his careless writing and ambivalent attitude 
towards the ine character almost negate the more praise- 
worthy features. But it does illustrate, better than the carlier 
books, some of the difficulties of a satirist at the present time. 
Once again there is a strong attack on affectation, in this case 
the cult of “abroad” as being in all ways preferable to “home,” 
and there is an attempt to expose a possible literary fraud. The 
hero suffers a minor twinge of conscience over an attempted 
adultery, and Amis provides a great deal of widely dispersed 
minor social satire. What spoils the comic idea is that Amis has 
created a hero in the likeness of journalistic portraits of the 
typical frustrated intellectual grown angry, yet has used him as 
the mouthpiece for perfectly serious ideas. Bowen is a fabricated 
figure, seen from the outside only, lacking any credible motivation 
in terms of the story. Our knowledge of him is complete only 
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by reference to the composite character of the “angry young 
man” supplied to us by numerous reviewers. I Like It Here 
shows Amis desperately trying to shake off a label that he feels 
—and justly—to be quite inappropriate. Resistance to affectation, 
distrust of the upper or richer classes, irreverence towards the 
established literary giants, are portrayed as ridiculous poses. The 
effect is to invalidate any moral points that Amis has made 
in the two earlier novels, as well as in this one. He has appar- 
ently not realized the danger implicit in parody of his own work. 
Jim Dixon, for instance, had very good reasons for his anti- 
intellectual attitude: so had John Lewis; in both cases the 
narrative povided particular examples of cultural pretentiousness 
that could justifiably he mocked. But Bowen, in I Like It Here, 
making his living as a literary parasite, effects almost no 
distinction between sincerity and affectation. Ignorance is a 
virtue, raw life is always ruined by art, all practitioners of the 
arts (to use his phrase) are hypocrites; any “non-ironical cultural 
discussion” is a “betrayal.” If he feels while in Portugal that a 
visit to Fielding’s tomb was not entirely wasted. he must never- 
theless keep quiet about it when he returns home. 


2° 


The reason for this persistent undercutting of sincerity 
plain. Amis is essentially a serious writer (a point I have 
already labored), yet he is afraid of his own sincerity and has 
adopted an attitude of detached sophistication. He seems to 
suggest that in an age in which any stand on principles appears 
utterly ludicrous the only writer who can command our attention 
is one who seems not to care deeply at all. The problem is 
entirely one of literary presentation, as Amis suggests in one 
of Bowen’s frequent lapses from character. 


Bowen thought about Fielding. Perhaps it was worth dying 
in your forties if two hundred years later you were the only non- 
contemporary novelist who could be read with unaffected and 
whole-hearted interest, the only one who never had to be apolo- 
gized for or excused on the grounds of changing taste. And how 
enviable to live in the world of his novels, where duty was plain, 
evil arose out of malevolence and a starving wayfarer could be 
invited indoors without hesitation and without fear. Did that 
make it a simplified world? Perhaps, but that hardly mattered 
beside the existence of a moral seriousness that could be made 
apparent without the aid of evangelical puffing and blowing.* 
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In Lucky Jim Amis certainly seems not to care, and the result 
is that his moral seriousness has been “made apparent” in comic 
terms without recourse to didacticism. To a lesser extent this is 
also true of That Uncertain Feeling. But in I Like It Here the 
literary craftsmanship that should carefully control the impression 
of insouciance is lacking, and the extent to which Amis really 
does have any concern for moral issues is left in doubt. Yet 
without this concern there can be no true satire, for the great 
satirist is the least cynical of men. However, Amis has elected 
to anatomize contemporary British life in a considerably more 
demanding literary form that has Braine, and it is hardly remark- 
able that only one out of his three novels to date is satisfactory 
as consistent satire. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. For example, Diana Trilling, who sees nothing but self-pity and envy 
in these writers, compared with the pride of Lawrence, still speaks of 
them in collective terms and makes no distinction between the authors 
and their characters. She takes issue with the label, but denies any 
moral value to the writing. “I keep thinking of your English contem: 
poraries, those angry young men as they are so inaccurately called, who 
are so full of self-pity and envy and not at al! angry, really, because it 
takes pride to be angry and they have no pride. What a poor spectacle 
their protest makes alongside that of Lawrence whose pride and rage 
were like a banner! I’m glad that we in our country have not yet pro- 
duced a counterpart of this English thing, it reassures me that we're 
still a going concern over here.” (Introduction [in form of a letter to 
a young literary critic, Norman Podharetz]} to Selected Letters of D. H. 
Lawrence, Farrar, Strauss and Cudahy Inc., New York, 1957.) 


2. His rival in the novel, Jack Wales, was also in a prison camp. But he 
was an officer, a member of the privileged classes, and having no 
need to prepare for future security contrived to escape. Even bravery, 
and the social status it confers, is a prerogative of the upper classes, 
so Braine suggests. 


3. Maugham has his facts wrong. Jim does not “write anonymous letters 
to harass a fellow undergraduate.” He is not an undergraduate at all. 
According to Maugham, Jim represents a class which holds in con- 
tempt “charity, kindliness, generosity.” But these are the very qualities 
that Jim reveres; he is, however, prevented from exercising them 
by the people around him, the established pillars of the university. 
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He lands the good job and the pretty girl, at the end of the book, 
precisely because his rival does not possess these virtues. Virtue is 
rewarded so thoroughly in Lucky Jim that Amis could easily be accused 
of sentimentality. Maugham’s comments would certainly apply, though, 
to Braine’s Joe Lampton, had Room at the Top appeared when 


Maugham made his attack (in the London Sunday Times, December 
255 1955). 


Quotation from Lucky Jim is from English edition published by Gol- 
lanez & Co., Ltd. (An American edition was brought out by Doubleday 
in 1954 and has recently been reissued as a paperback by The Viking 


Press). 


jean, John Lewis's wife, is tempted to permit him his liaison with 
Elizabeth provided it has the effect of cbtaining the promotion for him, 
even at the expense of their marital happiness. Obviously this is a 
situation that cannot easily be presented in comic terms, so Amis 
allows us to assume the reconciliation between them, which must have 
been based on Jean’s decision for integrity rather than for security, 
without including it in the narrative. The shirking by Amis of issues 
he has raised himself is even more apparent in I Like It Here. 


Quotation from I Like It Here appears by permission of Harcourt, 


Brace, and Company, publishers. 
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Pieces of History 
HERBERT HOWARTH 


The Novel of the Historical Myth attempts—like the Poem 
of the Historical Myth, such as The Waste Land—to project 
otherwise untranslatable intuitions of the faiths, promises, puzzles, 
dangers of its time in narratives, or, more often, in fragments 
of narratives which postulate but do not report what preceded 
and what will follow the instant recorded. By common consent 
Kafka is the most complete and most delicate twentieth-century 


practitioner of the 


genre. Two disparate forces, the force of 


se 
Jewish experience and the force of the Czech protest against 
the Hapsburg rule, which made nationalist Prague at the outset 
of this century as vital a center as nationalist Dublin, sharpened 
his sensibility, curiously co-operating to arouse images relevant to 
the problems of peoples across the world. His friend Max Bréd 
half-inherited his power in the novel of his old age, Unambo. Liam 
O'Flaherty, especially in The Martyr, made a bid to write the 
Novel of the Historical Myth for Ireland. Since the Second 
World War Dino Buzzati has attempted it in Italy, and Julien 
Gracq and others in France. In Britain we have had little work 
in the genre by our most celebrated living novelists, but some 
memorable work by novelists perhaps rather less celebrated and 
proportionately more interesting. In these notes I shall pick out 
for brief description some myth-fragments from two novelists of 
different vintage: from Rex Warner, whose name, though I 
have not wished to abuse him with the adjective “celebrated,” is 
known to readers of contemporary literature in many parts of 
the world, and who has steadily matured and refined, and possibly 
over-economised, his art during twenty years in which he has 
produced half-a-dozen novels; and from Peter Vansittart, a 
post-war writer, whose several novels published in Britain have 
deeply affected such readers as they have so far reached, and 
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who was published for the first time in the U.S.A. last year 
with The Game and the Ground. 


“One must not rationalise about the gods,” and there are 
obvious indications against isolating a myth from the living tissue 
of a novel; only there has it life and lambency. Acknowledging 
that, I shall limit my comments, shall not pretend to interpret; 
I shall try simply to differentiate between some of the sources 
from which myth-fragments are drawn, and to note the difficulties 
necessarily encountered in assimilating myth-fragments to the 
form of the novel. 


Let us begin with the case where a writer is so moved by a 
myth encountered in another writer that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he reproduces it. One kind of literary criticism is largely 
occupied in the collection of writing begotten of writing; but it 
must be said that for the transmission of myth the printed pag 


> 
toe 


is less frequently involved than it is likely to be for the trans- 
mission of, say, a rhetorical turn or metrical nuance. A dirty joke 
travels without print or radio-announcer to girdle a nation in 
forty minutes, and myth travels the same way. A writer can 
take it out of the air. However, since British literature has for 
sixty ycars been re-shaped by the consequences of a hundred 
years of the Education Acts, creating a new class of writers 
who write in terms of their own literature as soundly inculcated 
by the schoolmaster (Dylan Thomas, whose father was a school- 
naster, is an interesting case of a writer struggling between the 
powerfully preponderant influence of the schooldesk and the 
pull of the orally-transmitted myths of the alleys), it does happen 
that myth, too, is sometimes carried from author to author 
through reading. There are printed-page stimuli behind Rex 
Warner’s wild-goose image in his first novel, The Wild Goose 
Chase, where the meteoric birds with their “unearthly honk-honk” 
and the “backwash of driving feathers . . . leaving only that 
dreadful sound of churned air and of demonic voices” are at 
once the Holy Grail and the heavenly father. 


In fact, three myths coalesce in them. The Grail image is 
carried from generation to generation in Britain through family 
story-telling to the children, and the infant-teacher’s story-telling. 
The wild birds of Zeus and the father of the epic heroes are 
formed by the Greeks and the Irish. As the heavenly powers 
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which possess the daughters of man, they owe much to Warner’s 
reading of Kafka. 

Willa and Edwin Muir’s English translation of The Castle 
appeared in 1930. The Wild Goose Chase was issued in 1937, 
but it had been drafted earlier (at greater length than the pub- 
lished version). At least one chapter, Chapter 6 describing 
George’s morning walk through the village, is suffused with 
the colours of The Castle—with recollections of K’s first bewild- 
ered morning walk through the Dorf. Joan’s readiness with her 
body is not just Kafka, for it is to recur throughout Warner’s 
work and is the expression of his predominant theme, the impor- 
tance of “natural” life; but it is touched with a trace of him. 
The most striking gift from The Castle to The Wild Goose Chase 
lies in Warner's conception of a relationship between the female 
sex, or some lucky members of it, and the heavenly birds. In 
The Castle, as Vilem Haas pointed out over ten years ago in an 
article in the Central European Observer, an article rich in terse 
suggestions, there is an echo of a mediaeval Bohemia in which 
the lord had rights over the daughters of his estate, and this in 
turn is associated, by Kafka, with the mysterious legend recorded 
in Genesis 6: “the sons of God saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they 
chose.” Rex Warner anglicises, that is, makes cruder and more 
definite, what is in Kafka remotely umbered. In Kafka it is a 
keen blend of the timid and audacious; in Warner it is healthily 
rude. 

What is it that impels the young men to the pursuit of the 
Wild Goose? Their mother, like many of the women in the 
neighbourhocd, has revealed in childbirth and at the moment 
of her death a curious red mark on the belly, “not unlike the 
imprint of a webbed foot.” The authorities pooh-pooh the 
rumour, but 


. the whispering did not altogether cease. There were still 
some who were not unwilling to suppose that some relation of 
great intimacy subsisted between the brothers and the object of 
their pursuit . . . . The women in particular were reluctant to 
abandon the idea that, at any rate in the past, some extraordinary 
distinctions had been conferred upon their sex. 


The last words in that quotation are decisive. 
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But Warner has turned the Bible’s angels and Kafka’s 
seigneurs into birds. Among his pleasures is bird-watching, and 
all his books are flecked with vivid bird observations to notate 
values. That is the personal reason for the transformation; it is 
due to his appetite—and appetite and the obverse, horror, are 
the only springs from which words are animated into literature. 
But the image which thus comes to him through a_ personal 
idiosyncracy is also a collective image, and one given a new 
currency by the generation of Irish writers preceding him. In 
Irish as in Greek mythology there is the legend of a divine bird- 
begetter of the epic protagonists. Cuchulain’s mother, Dechtire, 
was changed to a bird at her marriage-feast, and disappeared for 
a year, and then her brother was summoned to bring her home 
with her newly-born son. The young Joyce picked up Lady 
Gregory’s Cuchulain of Muirthemne, brayed with scorn when 
he read Yeats’s prefatory “I think this book is the best that has 
come out of Ireland in my time,” but read far enough to learn of 
the bird-begettings; and though the Yeats and Gregory rabble- 
menting of the Red Branch had made him an anti-Cuchulainist, 
he spotted the potentialities of the legend with his characteristic 
acumen, and correlated it in a creative flash with his reading 
in the Christian “traditions.” The pro-Cuchulainist Yeats had 
overlooked the point until he read the opening chapters of 
Ulysses and saw what Joyce had done with it in the ballad 
the joking Jesus and in the elaborated motif of the pigeon. Once 
he saw it, the image of the divine-bird-father hatched in him 
explosively. He was not too old to learn from Joyce, despite 
Joyce’s apocryphal crack, and this was one of the things he 
learned and developed in his own way. He connected the image 
with his old thoughts of Helen and his new theory of the cycles 
of history, and wrote Leda and the Swan. That massive sonnet 
then fertilised the young men at the universities. The new 
writers going through Oxford in the late twenties depended even 
more on Yeats than Eliot. Cecil Day Lewis’s Transitional Poem 
of 1929, which is dedicated to Rex Warner, opens with a clear 
sound of Yeats, and repeatedly enlists his help for metrical shapes, 
rhymes, spare effects. Leda and the Swan had a double impact 
on Warner, catching his imagination as a keen classicist as well 
as an excited reader of new Engish verse. The Wild Goose Chase 
was his remaking of the Leda version of the heavenly father: 
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“Mrs. Garlic . . . said openly that there are things which cannot 
be explained in words, asking us with a smile whether we had 
never sone of Leda and the Swan.” 

A cognate theme in Warner is illegitimacy. It ramifies 
through his work, its presentation changing as he matures and 
gradually forms the view, if I understand him, that life with 
its shortcomings, visions, and challenges, is the best possible life 
for human beings. I have not space here to trace its evolution, 
but want to make this point: Warner almost certainly employs 
this theme because it is in the air, not because he has found it in 
senior writers, although it is strikingly used in some of them. 
As an experimental counterpoise to the usual recognition that a 
man must depend on his father to develop his manhood, literature 
in the further past has intermittently played with the possibilits 
that the sole man capable of full deployment of human vigor is 
the illegitimate. Shakespeare, although distinguished by an equally 
strong conservative interest in family fidelitics, committed him- 
self more than once to the literary assumption of bastard energy. 
At the beginning of this century the image of the illegitimate 
re-formed under the stimulus of the psychological exploration of 
family-relationships and the literary exploration of the energy 
of evil. Gide was its exponent, with Lafcadio and with Bernard. 
The illegitimate Lafcadio at least dangles a tentative toe in the 
pool of amorality. Now Warner may well have looked in Gide, 
but he did not accept the myth as Gide was working it. 
Instead he first imagined the illegitimate son in the light of an 
almost discontinued tradition, according to which he is not 
happily evil but the purest heart in the world. Galahad, for whom 
the Grail was reserved, was conceived in adultery, as the most 
radiant paragraph in Malory describes. George in The Wild 
Goose Chase is a pure Galahad. But in The Aerodrome Warner 
revised his view. There the illegitimate son has his intuitions of 
freedom, and is encouraged by the Air Vice Marshal to regard 
men who are cut off from their families as liberated and invul- 
nerable, but as long as he moves in that disction he is incomplete, 
and the failure of the Air Vice Marshal’s theory is demonstrated 
his own unliberated pride in his son and desire to see him 

ucceed in the hierarchy of the liberated. 

Perhaps the most fascinating section of The Aerodrome pivots 
on, and contributes to, another piece of myth. It is the story of 
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the village Rector. A crime racks him: a mountaineer, he twenty 
years carlier contrived a climbing accident to murder another 
minister, his best friend and rival. He has developed a lone ritual 
of confession to God. The confession is a brilliant piece of 
writing, absurdly and therefore movingly combining the narrative 
of the crime, its mountainscape and technical details, with passion- 


ately-exaggerated High Church language of remorse:- 


O Infinite vee we ate our sandwiches together within 
a thousand feet of the summit... 
. we came to the eastern arcte. You know the country 
well, God. It is a difficult climb .. . 
. I did not look at him, O God, while I was cutting the 
rope. Had I looked, O Great Dove, would I have desisted? .. . 


These passages give some idea of the Rector, skilled climber, 
crator and almost poet, child and almost friend as well as 
prisoner of God; to fill out the picture it should be added that 
he has a significant presence with his jutting black beard. How 
is his image formed? From literature? in-the-airness? hearsay? 
life? My belief is that Warner’s interest in the dramatic possibili- 
ties of the Rector begins in life, in the author’s home, and the 
spiritual stresses behind any ecclesiastical home for more than a 
generation. Not only in Warner’s home, but in the home of 
a number of his best contemporaries, especially writers. His father 
was a minister. His friend Cecil Day Lewis’s father was a minister. 
W. H. Auden’s father was a doctor, but his grandfathers on 
both sides of the family were ministers. These poets grew up 
on parish lawns, and their earlicst work described at once the 
beauty in them and a darkening crack in the weather over them 
which was the projection of the usual and inevitable son’s break- 
away from his father’s milicu. The crime that Warner invents 
to darken the parish Rectory in The Aerodrome is a projection 
of his doubts as to the validity of his father’s pattern. The remorse 
that he writes, with such seventeenth-century temple-hyperbole, 
into the Rector’s confession, is at one level a transposal of his 
remorse at the doubts, remorse at his sense of sncosapatibiliey 
and protest. But it is not altogether solipsistic. It belongs to the 
Rector, too, reflecting, not perhaps in his own father but in the 
Church as a whole, the vicissitudes of faith of the second half 
of the last century and the beginning of this. And there was one 
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famous late nineteenth-century collapse of faith which may have 
conditioned the form of this Aerodrome fantasy. On March 23, 
1875, Thomas Hardy received a note from Leslie Stephen asking 
him to call in the eyening:— 


I went and found him alone, wandering up and down his 
library in slippers; his tall thin figure wrapt in a heath-coloured 
dressing-gown. After a few remarks on our magazine arrange- 
ments he said he wanted me to witness his signature to what, for 
a moment, I thought was his will; but it turned out to be a deed 
renunciatory of holy-orders under the act of 1870. He said 
grimly that he was really a reverend gentleman still, little as he 
might look it, and that he thought it was as well to cut himself 
adrift of a calling for which, to say the least, he had always been 
utterly unfit. The deed was executed with due formality. 


The twenties were the doldrums of Stephens’ reputation. One 
would hardly expect a young man late in that decade to have 
consulted Maitland’s 1906 biography, yet it is just possible that 
Warner took it up and found that record; and that he also read 
there how in the Alps in 1861 Stephens’ climbing-partner “tumbled 
whilst I was not looking, and took pretty nearly all the skin off, 
but managed to slide 1500 feet without breaking anything.” If 
he did not read Maitland, he may have met the record—and 
this is a fraction more likely—in Florence Hardy’s Early Life of 
Thomas Hardy, published in 1928 and of obvious interest to 
members of a generation nourished in their teens on Hardy's 
verse. He probably knew the Hardy sonnet The Schreckhorn: 
with Thoughts of L.S. Leslie Stephens’ renunciation of holy 
orders and the legend of his intrepid climbing may have collab- 
orated to help Warner with The Aerodrome, and that novel may 
have a place with The Egoist and To the Lighthouse in the 
archives of the literary transfiguration of Stephens. But that is 
speculative. There was sufficient in Warner's situation, in his 
seismic brooding on himself, to stimulate him to the myth of a 
disturbed Rector presiding over a parish which represents the 
lively, undisturbed, undisturbable, natural world—*clean 

and most intricate, fiercer than tigers, wonderfully and infinitely 
forgiving.” 


Let us take one more Warnerian method of myth-finding. 
An effective way of projecting myth is through character—if 
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you can do it, but few can. When he wrote his Greck novel, 
Men of Stones, at the end of the forties, Warner needed a figure 
to represent the pleasure of life, the use of all the appetites and 
powers with candor and energy. He imagined a woman of 
audacity and élan, but this was not the figure that he needed, 
for with him the women characters are fine, desirable, delightful, 
but rarely wise; and the figure he needed had to have wisdom as 
well as drive, a wisdom which sanctioned, blessed, illuminated the 
drive. He succeeded in creating the figure—at least, as robustly 
as his rather stripped-down story allowed—by modelling Captain 
Nicholas on a real person: the famous Greek, Katsimbalis. Henry 
Miller had already perpetuated Katsimbalis in The Colossus of 
Maroussi. Warner began afresh (from the living man, not the 
book) and made his own interpretation. 

I have been reporting the elements of myth and considering 
their genealogy without evaluating the stylistic techniques which 
carry them, though the quotations will have given a glimpse of 
these. A sense of myth is of course no guarantee of a writer's 
success. Everything depends on his skill in communicating what 
he has sensed, skill in finding the words and the rhythms, skill 
in assimilating the material to the novel-form. Now Rex Warner 
poses a problem. On the first experience of his style a reader 
might call him a novelist who has never learned to write a novel. 
“Over twenty years,” might go the comment, “he has trained 
down a good deal of superfluity in the writing, but he has never 
acquired looseness and naturalness. His style remains, as it began, 
self-conscious, highly deliberate.” The Wild Goose Chase was 
written in deliberate imitation of ecighteenth-century picaresque, 
and the quasi-pastiche was appropriate. But the air of formality, 
the air of a man listening to himself to qualify any chance 
inexactitude, has never left Warner in the subsequent novels of 
compact form. The paradox is that Warner extols the natural 
man and the natural order in an anti-natural prose. 

He has probably not chosen his style, but accepted it as a 
private exigency and proceeded to elaborate it to a virtue. Of 
the styles that his nature made available to him, the anti-natural, 
pedagogic style was the only one possible for the writing of 
novels. His poems, restricted in range but of their kind attractive, 
are in a lifting Hopkinsese, expressing the elation of answering 
the world’s summons. No endurable novel could have been written 
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in that way, and Warner allowed himself a trace of his lyrical 
style only at one or two love-discovering moments of the early 
novels. His quick epistolatory style, and his sensible, critical 
style he evidently thought inappropriate; he wanted something 
heightened; and what he had left capable of height was a mode 
of marshalling and scrutinising life rather than of mimicking its 
sensations. At that point he divined that he must exaggerate the 
pedantry of his style, use it as a frame, simulating a classic 
containment, of his myths, and hope at least to benefit from the 
play of contrasts. 

That was not an ideal solution, as the fact that I had to 
introduce it carpingly shows. But at least it takes us some way 
towards a closer appreciation of the problem of the myth in 
the novel; and that can be taken a little further still if Warner's 
technique is contrasted with Peter Vansittart’s. Although 
Vansittart draws the line of a story, as a novelist must or forfeit 
his audience, he is not emotionally focussed there. He is focussed 
on the images thrown up as he reflects on his characters and their 
predicaments; the images become, indeed, more important than 
the inventions which precede their sparking; and especially the 
images which pose myths. He writes his novels as a_ poet 
assembles a poem. His recent works are, technically, simulacra of 
The Waste Land; they gather and dovetail bannerets, scraps of 
architecture, accoutrement, song from the past, scraps of myth- 
news from the popular press, stories from the battle-fields of old 
and new wars, from the chancelleries of ramparts of old and new 
cities. Over the path of his narrative wave cumuli of memories. 
An image glints out: “in the yards our long-haired, barely-clad 
children exchanged finger-nails, blood, spit”; “Saw he in stealth 
the Grand Bad Man before the mountain. The mountain too was 
wounded”; “Brixton boys had been fined for jumping out 
immediately in front of cars, and had tearfully told the court 
missionary that, could they kill their shadows they would live 
for ever”; “Had not all the bishops in Westphalia once heen 
struck dumb because of a sudden footprint on the ceiling?” 

Two segments of his a nave provided the material 
for these emotion-charged passages. He has done a great deal 
of work as a teacher of young children in an experimental school. 
He has caught the intense, incantatory, initiated intonation of 
the child when it neil words which it has picked from talk, 
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story-telling, or print, and which resume a legend for it— 
resume its intuition of all possible power or all possible hope or 
dread. Secondly, he is a historian. He has not merely read history 
for a degree or information, he has lived what he has read. 

Barbs from the past—or from the history of the present in the 
columns of the newspapers day by day—are alive and stinging in 
him. A sentence about one of his characters records the process: 
“From museums, galleries, National Trust buildings, he usually 
had few immediate feelings though, later, a profile, a shield, 
a landscape would grow into him, pushing hundreds of miles to 
reach his centre.” At crucial points of his narrative he foregoes 
the customary motley of heaped fragments of memory for a 
cusnihel front-of-the-stage exposition of a historical event that 
epitomises the vision with which he is struggling. The passion of 
Vanisittart’s historical sensibility throws a hush round the passage. 

‘et no less at these crucial moments than in the progress 
through the tangled, glinting imagery around and across the 
Narrative the reader has to use the word “struggling.” There is 
always confusion in Vansittart. It is no more a voluntary confu- 
sion than the artificial order of Warner’s controlled style is 
voluntary. But though involuntary, the author accepts and 
enhances it, secing a possible justification of it: that it is repre- 
sentational. The confusion of the novels mimics the confusion 
of this and all epochs. Myths light up the chaotic conditions of the 
avenue of history, the flames dazzle momentarily from poignancies 
and ecstasies; they do not chart a way through. 

Warner’s procedure of holding the story with an orderly 
prose seems to claim that reason as well as emotion has a place 
in the determination of the human problem. It tries to compen- 
sate for the flickering partiality of the light of myth. It offsets 
the danger that the dazzle may add to the chaos through which it 
should be a help. AE liked to recall, during a stormy messiah- 
invoking period of Irish affairs: “The gods are never so turned 
away from man as when he approaches them by disorderly 
methods.” The poct in Warner, like the poet in Vansittart, feels 
the attraction and the potential of the unt aiake uncurbable 
myth, but there is also in him an cighteenth-century classicist, 
insistent on the use of a rational prose, a curb on the kind of 
danger that worried AE. 

At this point I admit a difficulty. On the theoretical level 
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the last two paragraphs should lead me to conclude that I approve 
and prefer Rex Warner’s technique, two-prongedly irrational and 
rational at once as we would all like human endeavour to be. 
But in fact I cannot declare for either the preference or the 
approval. For both writers are only experimenting; they are 
achieving something of note while they experiment; but they 
are both feeling out for what neither has yet found, the secret 
of the assimilation of the myth into the novel. Either of them 
may at any moment find it. A concatenation of a new technical 
idea and the thrust of internal and external circumstance may 
suddenly result, for either of them, in the subtraction of what 
is imperfect in their construction and the addition of the 
unknown essential resource. 

I should add that the novel which I regard as Vansittart’s 
best is at present unavailable: a historical novel, The Friends of 
God. When I last heard news of it, it was without prospect of 
printing. Publishers had balked at it, and the author himself was 

not satisfied with his treatment. I was seared by it, and if I were 
a publisher would put it in hand tomorrow. But that does not 
mean that it came any nearer to a solution of the formal diffi- 
culties than the other myth-disclosing novels discussed here. 
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